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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


“THE United States Senate on Tuesday last 
[ ccciced by sixty-eight votes to twelve in 

favour of the construction within the next five 
years of fifteen new cruisers and one aircraft 
carrier. President Coolidge had urged that 
the “time clause”’ should be deleted for 
reasons of national economy and __inter- 
national policy and it is still remotely possible 
that he will veto the Bill. For our part we hope 
that cruisers will now cease to be a subject of 
controversy. As Mr. Baldwin hassaid, ‘‘ we have 
no intention of building in competition with the 
United States ’’—and the Government may give 
an impressive confirmation of this statement by 
postponing the building of the two cruisers that 
were to be laid down this year—but the prospects 
of Anglo-American co-operation, as well as those 
of the Kellogg Pact, should obviously improve 
now that the Cruiser Bill, reduced to one-third 
of the prégramme originally put forward by the 
Navy Department, is out of the way. 


It is significant that the Senate should also 
have adopted, by eighty-one votes to one, an 


amendment in favour of the preparation of new 
treaties governing the conduct at sea of belli- 
gerents and neutrals in time of war. Referring 
to naval disarmament in the House of Commons 
on Monday, Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed that 
‘* in any case the matter cannot be left where it 
is now’ and it becomes increasingly clear that 
progress can only be made if the two greatest 
maritime Powers agree on the extent of their right 
to interfere with each other’s shipping should one 
of them be involved in war. In the case of the 
British Empire tradition is opposed to any modi- 
fication of the right of blockade, but reason 
dictates the abolition of the whole system, since the 
submarine and the aeroplane have made the 
defence of its long lines of communication so 
difficult. The Kellogg Pact, by abolishing what 
might be called ‘‘ moral neutrality ’’ (because the 
aggressor in war will earn the dislike of all the 
other signatories), should facilitate progress in 
the direction of the Senate amendment. 


The Pact does not come into force until all 
those Governments whose representatives signed 
it in Paris last August have ratified it. 
This step has yet to be taken by several countries, 
including our own; Whitehall is still carrying on 
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discussions with the Dominions. A _ special 
protocol has been signed in Moscow whereby the 
Pact comes into force immediately between Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, and other Border States. It may 
be argued that a Soviet promise never to make war 
for national ends is worth nothing, but it should 
be remembered that previous attempts to conclude 
any treaty of non-aggression in Eastern Europe 
have met with failure. This Bolshevist promise 
that Russia will never try to win back Bessarabia 
by force should lead shortly to a resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Russia and Rumania 
and to a resulting détente throughout Eastern 
Europe. 


From the British point of view a more important 
item of Russian news is the decision reached by a 
group of the most influential manufacturers in 
this country to send a delegation within the next 
month to study ‘the possibilities of developing 
Anglo-Russian trade. This decision is a reply 
to the recent intimation from the Russian Govern- 
ment that they would welcome a delegation of 
British industry. It is now generally realized 
that the breaking off of diplomatic relations in 
1926 wasa mistake which has handicapped British 
industry, has added very much to British political 
difficulties abroad and has fomented dangerous 
international distrust. Both London and Moscow 
would willingly resume relations, but each fears 
to take the first step lest national dignity should 
suffer. It is hardly conceivable that the General 
Election will not give the Government their 
opportunity to meet the Russians half way. 
Any steps that can be taken meanwhile by private 
industry to bridge the gulf should be warmly 
welcomed. 


Spaniards are so little interested in politics that 
it is difficult to believe their hostility to the 
present dictatorship has grown to the point 
at which they are ready to lay down their lives 
to regain their freedom. The disturbances at 
Ciudad Real and Valencia have undoubtedly 
shaken the present regime, if only because a states- 
man of the good reputation enjoyed by Sefior 
Sanchez Guerra was prepared to lead them. The 
danger that General Primo de Rivera has to face 
is thought to have come not so much from the 
people, who have been happier under his relatively 
benevolent autocracy than under the pale shades 
of democratic government which preceded it, as 
from discontented artillery officers, who oppose 
the principle that promotion should depend upon 
brains, not seniority. But there were also deeper 
political causes. Rightly or wrongly, rumour had 
been busy for some weeks to the effect that King 
Alfonso was tiring of the Dictatorship and this 
naturally gave heart to the enemies of the General. 
It is probable also that Sefior Guerra felt 
impelled to strike quickly because he saw the 
Conservative leadership passing into the hands of 
the young Maura—in whom, by the way, some 
observers see a possible successor to the present 
Dictator. The crisis may have been exaggerated 
owing to the Government’s oft-repeated blunder 
of establishing a censorship which by its very 
severity. gives colour to every alarmist report. 
But while the return to constitutional government 
is postponed, each new insurrection compels 
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General Primo de Rivera to depend more and 


more upon force, and force in the end breeds 
revolution. 


The labour troubles of India are forceg on 
public attention by the murderous riots in Bomba 
arising immediately out of wild rumours of kid 
napping by Pathans, who as Moslem aliens anq 
as persons employed to enforce discipline op 
Hindu factory workers are always unpopular 
The British Press excusably but unfortunately 
applies to India the terminology of labour cop, 
troversy in this country; nothing could be mor 
conducive to misunderstanding. Broadly speaking 
there is no whole-time and permanent body of 
factory workers in India. It is not an urban 
population continuously engaged in the mills that 
we have to envisage when we discuss Indian 
labour. The bulk of the workers, especially jn 
Bombay, are rustics working spasmodically in the 
city, but returning to the countryside either at the 
seasons in which the fields require their attention o; 
when they have saved enough to abandon f. 
work for good. Ignorant, superstitious, bewildered 
by city surroundings, wretchedly housed as a rule 
(for all that some great British firms have done for 
the social welfare of employees), these workers are 
extremely easy to exploit. They have been worked 
upon in recent years by agitators belonging not to 
the order of workers but to a disgruntled intel- 
ligentsia. The problems resulting are not those 
of a sane trade unionism infected here and there 
by Communism. They bear no resemblance to 
labour problems here. 


That an enquiry into Indian labour should be 
initiated is very proper, and in the ex-Speaker of 
the House of Commons it will have an ideal presi- 
dent. Yet those who are aware of the realities of 
the Indian situation will have received the news of 
the enquiry with mixed feelings. For it is almost 
impossible for investigators to avoid recogni 
tion of bodies which do not -represent Indian 
workers. Wholly to ignore the self-appointed 
leaders of what are made out to be genuine labour 
movements is impossible. If they do not represent 
the workers, and usually they do not, at least they 
represent forces which exist in India and may 
become potent for mischief. Against the alien 
instigators and their local hirelings the 
Government of India have rightly directed special 
legislation, but it is not easy to suggest how, in 
dealing with indigenous yet equally irresponsible 
leaders and their artificial organizations, the 
Government can guard against the error of confer- 
ring authority by what will be taken for recognition 
of spurious claims. Collective bargaining is of 
obvious and enormous advantage to employers and 
employees alike. But its benefits would be dearly 
purchased if Indian factory workers were made to 
feel that their only chance of better conditions is 
in following persons whose motives are political 


and who use the workers only as pawns in theif 
game. 


T. 2 real work of the Committee of Reparation 
Experts begins next week in an atmosphere which 
has become much less oppressively pessimistic 
since the American members reached Europe. It 
would appear that public opinion in the United 
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States is no longer quite so reluctant to contribute 
to a settlement by taking up a large proportion of 
an consolidation loan as was the case a few 
months ago. The truth is that the signature of 
the Peace Pact has served to remind Americans 
that they are of much the same moral fibre as 
Europeans. They might justifiably stand aloof 
from a settlement which had revenge and a desire 
to maintain military hegemony as its motives. 
If the experts, studying the matter from a non- 

litical point of view, can decide the total that 
Germany ought to pay, and if French politicians 
can dispel the belief that they want money mainly 
to strengthen their army, we may find the United 
States prepared to discuss not only reparations but 
also inter-Allied debts. 


Two important flying announcements have been 
made during the week. The first concerns the 
time-table of the Indian air mail route, which 
will open on March 30 with a regular weekly ser- 
vice, starting from Croydon early each Saturday 
morning and reaching Karachi on the following 
Friday afternoon. The round journey, allowing 
for a week-end in India, will take sixteen days, 
or only two days more than the present journey 
one way by boat. With the introduction of night 
flying on this route the time taken will be con- 
siderably further reduced. The practical advantage 
of this service to business men, particularly for 
the carriage of mails, is obvious. Its psychological 
effect on imperial relationships ought in time to 
be hardly less valuable. The other announcement 
concerns the inauguration of the National Flying 
Services Company, which has for its objects the 
training of civilian pilots and the development 
of internal civilian aviation. Towards training 
expenses the Government are to contribute a sub- 
sidy not exceeding £15,000 a year, conditional on 
the Company providing within three years twenty 
new aerodromes and eighty new landing grounds. 
The training of additional pilots is important in 
helping to develop a national ‘‘ air sense,’’ but 
probably the most immediate value of the scheme 
is the provision of new flying sites. Failure to 
tackle this question now would place the country 
in a serious difficulty later, when flying has become 
acommon mode of transport. 


The pungent remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie 
in the Old Bailey case against a solicitor, who was 
acquitted, should discourage the adoption of ques- 
tionable methods by the police and by the prosecu- 
tors in cases of the type to which the Bench 
referred. ‘‘ A preconceived unfortunate arrange- 
ment ’? between the police and the prosecutor to 
catch the eventually prosecuted solicitor was 
described by Mr. Justice McCardie as the use of an 
“alien? method. We agree that the procedure 
was un-British, and it may be suggested that the 
passion directed against alien persons might use- 
fully be worked off to some extent against alien 
usages of this kind. The cleansing of Augean 
stables is an admirable enterprise, but perhaps 
better left alone than effected by a hose connected 
with the sewer. Where erring individuals, or insti- 
tutions such as night clubs, escape justice the harm 
is limited; where vicious or doubtful methods of 
bringing them to book are used, the whole public 
life of the nation is poisoned. Setting traps for 
tightly or wrongly suspected persong is not in 
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accordance with British ideas. At least, we should 
have said so a few years ago. But lately it has 
become, in certain quarters and with regard to 
certain offences, quite common. 


We are all for a cleaner as well as a brighter 
London, but there seems to be some danger that 
under cover of a campaign against really objec- 
tionable night clubs and aliens running them, 
London will be victimized by puritanism. The 
revelations of the Goddard case, though much of 
what was there disclosed was known to or suspected 
by thousands of Londoners, do not point to the 
peculiar iniquity of foreigners sojourning in our 
midst. They point to the dangerous absurdity of 
allowing a man of Goddard’s status to have 
virtually unquestioned charge of the pleasure 
resorts of London, and to the risk that police 
engaged in gathering evidence by the methods 
adopted in recent years may either become agents 
provocateurs or be bribed. It is most desirable 
that the public should keep a clear mind in this 
matter, and not be led into confusing the issue. 
The expulsion of aliens who are bad citizens is a 
policy to be proceeded with on its own merits. 
So also is the closing of such night clubs as are 
mere haunts of vice. But a puritanical pogrom 
without discrimination would do more harm than 
good. 


The Astronomer Royal and his associates should 
have no great difficulty in securing support for 
their scheme of twenty-four-hour railway time- 
tables. Continental and Indian experience reveals 
the advantages of the system. It is hard to think 
of any serious disadvantage, though at first the 
change might annoy those people who object to 
change simply as such. The system might be 
extended beyond the railway time-tables, especi- 
ally to the time indication on telegrams and to 
the notices on pillar-boxes. The shortness of 
most railway journeys in England makes the 
change less desirable than it would be in a large 
country, but then that means that only a minority 
of the travelling public would be troubled by the 
innovation—if troubled is the word. The 
argument of expense, incurred once, can hardly 
be pressed very far. In short, unless someone 
whips up the kind of people who fought against 
Daylight Saving, it is difficult to see where the 
active opposition can come from. 


A rumour has been running round London, even 
less likely than most, that Mr. Lloyd George has 
been so touched by the Mediterranean sun that 
he has decided to part from politics and live out 
his days as an ancient mariner. We can imagine 
the relief of Sir Herbert Samuel if this fable were 
to turn out true. It would greatly simplify his 
problem, and it would also lighten the task of those 
who are hoping to win the prize competition for 
a Liberal election slogan. In setting this competi- 
tion the Liberal organization has invented a divert- 
ing new pastime for wet Sunday afternoons. ‘‘A 
leader a day keeps the voter away ” suggests itself 
as an appropriate slogan. The trouble is that on 
the present basis of Liberal representation in the 
Commons the system would barely last a month. 
The retirement of Mr. Lloyd George would place 
a further limit on variety. And yet it might, in the 
long run, restore the party fortunes. 
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WRECKING INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


HE Melchett-Turner negotiations, which had 
been making slow but steady progress, 
suffered a check at the end of last month, and 
it is a matter for regret that it should have come 
from the side of the employers. The object of 
this Conference is to try to translate the co-opera- 
tion between capital and labour, about which we are 
always perorating, into the terms of a settled indus- 
trial policy, and not the least hopeful sign of our 
times has been the degree of sympathy which this 
project has received from the more thoughtful trade 
unionists. It was hoped that by patient and quiet 
discussion round a table some positive agreement 
might be reached and the wise policy of the Confer- 
ence was to delay the appeal to the country as a 
whole until this hope had either been definitely 
defeated or, as seemed more probable, fulfilled. 
Unfortunately the British Engineers’ Association 
has broken away from this programme of action, 
and in the last issue of its Bulletin it attacks the 
idea of the National Industrial Council which the 
Conference has been discussing. 

Its reasons are remarkable. The Engineers’ 
Association speaks only for itself, and there is no 
reason to think that it has the sympathy of other 
constituent bodies of the Federation of British 
Industries. It may indeed be that it is a state- 
ment of objections that have already been con- 
sidered and overruled by other employers’ organiza- 
tions, and that its issue to the public is a sign of 
weakness : we hope that that may be the case. None 
the less it is most important, now that the public 
appeal has been made, that opinion shouid express 
itself as strongly and firmly as possible, for the 
arguments advanced by the Engineers’ Association 
must infallibly, if they were accepted generally, 
wreck all the hopes of good from Lord Melchett’s 
initiative. 

The objections of the Association are easily sum- 
marized. The chief is that the proposed National 
Council is based on the recognition of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council as the representa- 
tive of Labour. It complains that the General 
Council represents only four million out of 
twelve million insured persons employed in indus- 
try and trade. It finds that this Council is 
‘* politically-minded,”’ interested in furthering 
political ideas with which the employers cannot 
sympathize. And apparently nothing but a public 
repudiation of Socialism by the General Council 
would reconcile the Engineers’ Association to the 
place which the Melchett-Turner Conference pro- 
poses to give it in the joint industrial councils of 
employers and employed. Onehasonly to imagine 
these criticisms applied from the other side to realize 
how hopeless they are. Suppose that Mr. Turner 
had insisted that all employers must, as a condi- 
tion of their membership, be required to resign 
their connexion with the Conservative or Liberal 
Parties, the demand would have been received with 
contemptuous laughter, but there is no essential 
difference between that and the objections now put 
forward by the Engineers’ Association. It is true 
that the General Council only represents a minority 
of the employed people, but it is at any rate the 
only formed representation and probably has it in 
its power to wreck any project that it disliked. As 
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for the objection that the General Council is close 
associated with the Labour Party, that is no douf, 
true in a sense in which it could not be said of the 
F.B.I. and the Conservative Party. But th 
mere fact that the negotiations have been going 
so long shows that the political allegiance of 
negotiators and future members was Tegarded ag 
quite irrelevant to the matter: in hand. 

The Conference could never have begun at all jf 
it had been made a preliminary condition that the 
General Council must first repudiate Socialism ang 
its connexion with the Labour Party. But, ind 
the whole argument shows a complete misapprehen. 
sion of the central idea of the Conference that cop. 
trasts very unfavourably with the detachment 
mind shown by trade unionists like Mr. Turner 
Mr. Citrine. For the beginning of the Conference 
did definitely imply that its Labour supporters 
recognized a two-fold function of the trade unions, 
On the one hand they have formed a politica 
alliance with the Labour Party. But quite a 
from these political objects trade unionists are 
interested in the welfare of the trade on which they 
depend,. in the preservation of its peace and in the 
contribution of helpful ideas for its conduct and 
competitive power. And it was in the hope that 
trade unionists would begin to take a more active 
and helpful interest in these problems that the Con. 
ference was begun. To argue as the Engineers’ 
Association does that you cannot do these things 
without divesting yourself of your political allegi. 
ance is to present the counterpart of the folly of the 
Labour extremists. Bring about Socialism in our 
time, they say, even if you have to wreck trade and 
pull down the constitution in the process. And 
now the Engineers are rounding off those ideas by 
saying that until Socialism is smashed trade 
unionists can give no help to trade and industry. 

It is probably true that trade is suffering from 
too much politics, but to argue that there must 
first be a violent divorce between them is the 
surest way to strengthen the stranglehold of 
politics on industry. You can have a self-deny- 
ing ordinance on political issues while you 
develop some programme of co-operation between 
employers and employed in labour, and it is pre 
cisely because they fear that this ordinance will 
end by releasing the grip of politics on trade that 
Labour extremists have opposed the Melchett. 
Turner negotiations, It is a singularly short-sighted 
and foolish policy for the Engineers’ Association to 
be seconding their efforts. Whether the ideas of 
the Conference would have an effect on politics 
and what it would be remains to be seen. Con 
ceivably it might weaken the attachment of trade 
unionists to Socialism, but such questions are best 
not discussed in advance but left to experience 
to settle. The only issues that are relevant for 
the time being are those which are industrial, not 
political. Will peace benefit trade? Is it to the 
interest of trade that the employed should take 
a keener interest in its prosperity and contribute 
from its own experience and brains? In a word, 
is the ‘‘ co-operation ’? between employers and 
employed for the good of the trade a practicable 
policy? To all these questions the policy of the 
Engineers’ Association asks us to answer No. 
The country must answer with an even more 
decided Yes. Next Wednesday the Federation of 
British Industries is meeting to reach its decision. 
It will be making a blunder for which the country 
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will not easily forgive it if it does anything but 
confirm that answer. Nothing that is done to reor- 

nize or re-equip industry, to increase its efficiency 
and revive its prosperity can be of any avail 
unless co-operation between employers and 
employed is first assured. So much depends on 
the achieving of this objective that no one in his 
senses dare shoulder the blame for putting 
obstacles in its way. 


LONDON EDUCATION 


HERE is a general tendency to be com- 

T placen about the progress made in educa- 

tion; the tendency is as prevalent among 
teachers as among others. The London Teachers’ 

Association is now holding its twenty-fifth annual 

meeting since the London County Council 

became the chief educational authority in London. 

For over a generation this Association has repre- 

sented the most important local unit of teachers 

in the country, in whose schools are educated 
the children of nearly a quarter of our popula- 
tion. A time has now come for stocktaking 
and for preparation for a new line of 
advance. The present is not a time when 

London can be contented with civic laurels 

already won with creditable distinction or when 

teachers should be permitted to indulge that 
irresistible feeling of complacency which attacks 
those who have grown old in the service of an 
efficient institution. 

London’s record in education has indeed been 

a magnificent one. From the opening of the 
London School Board in 1870 until 1904 it did 
splendid pioneer work with elementary schools. 
This development of an elementary school service 
may be regarded as its first period. The circum- 
stances were different; they demanded the erec- 
tion of an unprecedented number of schools. A 
great many of these schools still remain—monu- 
ments to antiquity and out of date so far as educa- 
tional needs are concerned. Nothing reveals more 
truthfully the silent revolution in education dur- 
ing the last two generations than the change in 
the architecture of schools between 1870 and 1929. 
A building which was considered a _ good 
elementary school in 1872 would not now be 
regarded as a good prison. The second period in 
London’s educational development began when the 
L.C.C. in 1904 took over both elementary and 
secondary education. It was marked by the pro- 
vision of secondary schools and technical schools, 
and by pioneer work in the development of Men’s 
and Women’s Institutes and Central Schools. The 
exacting work undertaken by the L.C.C.° dur- 
ing this period has left its mark upon the nation’s 
educational service. It is thanks to London that 
education was exempted from the block grant 
under the new Local Government Bill. This 
second period of educational advance is not yet 
over. There is a call for the reorganization of 
Centra! Schools and for an attempt to reduce 
classes on a scale hitherto not seriously contem- 
plated in London. 

The call for the reorganization of Central 
Schools has been advocated on a national scale by 
the Haddow Committee. London has already made 
pioneer progress with schools of this kind for the 
children of eleven who have not succeeded 


in passing their secondary school examinations. 
Now the local situation offers an opportunity for 
London to set an even greater example in the 
future. The County of London is blessed with a 
contracting population owing to the decline in 
the birth-rate and to the general exodus from the 
central districts. In the year 1904-5 the average 
attendance at elementary schools was 669,000. This 
year it is estimated at 537,000—a decline of over 
40,000 since 1918-19 and of over 132,000 since the 


Council took over education in 1904. As the 
decline is in Central London there is an 
increase of school houses in exactly that 


part of London in which Central Schools can be 
most conveniently established. Such an oppor- 
tunity for advancement should be seriously con- 
sidered; there ought to be no further question of 
London lagging behind other authorities in the 
reduction of the size of its classes or in the develop- 
ment of Central Schools. The Teachers’ Con- 
ference has strong resolutions on these topics of 
the second period. 

The Haddow Report was limited in its terms 
of reference to those ‘‘ who remain in full-time 
attendance at schools other than secondary up to 
the age of fifteen.’’ It therefore excluded refer- 
ence to children under the now recognized school 
age, and thus its work cannot be regarded as 
being the last word in modern educational advance. 
Indeed, it is not going too far to say that part 
of the argument for the extension of the 
Central School System is dependent upon 
a continuance of our complacent attitude 
towards existing educational theories regard- 
ing children under school age. Teachers are 
as much responsible for this complacency 
concerning the pre-school child as _ are 
local authorities. We have not yet begun to 
understand the revolutionary changes in the educa- 
tion of the pre-school child now being brought about 
in Russia and America. It is not advocated that 
we should follow implicitly the fresh outlook on 
education resulting from experiments in either of 
these two countries. All we mean is that in Eng- 
land we make little or no attempt to absorb their 
new knowledge of educational theories. The names 
of Pavlov, Watson, Kohler, Koffka, and Piaget 
are almost unknown in the Board of Education 
and in the National Union of Teachers, and a 
situation is beginning to arise when ignorance of 
modern foreign educational methods, if persisted 
in, may develop into a serious defect. 

The prejudice in this country against nursery 
schools and against the national treatment of 
young children along simple psychological lines 
almost amounts to hysteria. There is a fallacious 
assumption that all psychology, even infant psy- 
chology, refers only to abnormal persons and that 
he who attempts to introduce psychology into 
school curricula himself deserves to be psycho- 
analysed. The prejudice is also based upon a 
quite irrational respect for the influence of ignorant 
parents and of bad housing. Such a prejudice is 
not based upon knowledge of facts. On the con- 
trary, it shirks enquiry into the origin of bad 
habits, of ignorance, of stupidity, of superstition. 
The expression of this prejudice is so indirect, 
its operation so intricate and various that to expose 
its working in time for us to compete on a level 
with the educational advances in other countries 
seems to be impossible. 
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But in London at least two flagrant examples 
of the extent of the prejudice can be cited. 
Last year when the L.C.C. decided to 
co-operate with the proposal of the American 
Commonwealth Fund to introduce Child Guidance 
Clinics into London, it did so without 
comment or debate. Everything was done 
to discourage public consideration of this 
important proposal; it was felt that if the 
Council had encouraged open discussion, even 
the proposal that it should ‘‘ co-operate ’’ would 
have been defeated. It was generally recognized 
that the move for co-operation was only accom- 
plished because of the apathy of its opponents. 
That is one example. There can also be cited 
attempts to deflect altogether the consideration of 
nursery schools. As it is, the L.C.C. refuses even 
to experiment seriously with nursery schools. The 
main issue is again and again avoided by a com- 
bination of dexterity on the part of teachers and 
prejudice on the part of local authorities. It has 
been found that the best kind of teacher for very 
young children is a person who is capable of 
‘* handling ’’ them intelligently; such a person 
cannot be discovered by an examination test; her 
only asset is her practical ability with children. 
But there is constant trade union pressure from 
the teachers to do away with appointments based 
solely upon the ability to manage small children. 
There is no rational ground for this attitude; it 
is purely sectarian and protective. But a resolu- 
tion of this nature appears on the agenda of the 
London Teachers’ Conference—and it is even 
more significant that there is no resolution at 
all in regard to nursery schools. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Committee Stage of the English Local 
Government Bill was brought to a conclusion on 
Friday. The last two days, devoted to the 
Schedules, were, like the finale of a revue, a glorious 
hotch-potch of all the main features, and brought all 
the principal actors on to the stage together. Mr. 
Greenwood, Miss Susan Lawrence and Mr. Ernest 
Brown, the Opposition stars, came to the front with a 
final recapitulation of their best numbers, and the 
Treasury Bench wound up with a concerted display, in 
which the Minister of Transport, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Minister of Agriculture all appeared in sup- 
port of their colleagues of the Ministry of Health. Far 
from appearing harassed and exhausted by their pro- 
longed exertions, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley 
Wood were beaming. Both have added to their Par- 
liamentary laurels, but Mr. Chamberlain, especially, 
emerges with great additions to his political stature. 


* * 


It was out of the frying-pan into the fire for English 
members all the rest of the week with the Scottish 
Local Government Bill beginning its course through 
Committee. The chief subjects of controversy here 


are to be found in the reorganization of local bodies 
peculiar to Scotland, and in the reallocation of their 
functions, but the Government have again been able to 
take the sting out of the most serious causes of oppo- 
sition by announcing important concessions. 
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Scottish debates, though often obscure, are not 
usually so dull as they are sometimes represented. The 
Scots have somehow acquired a reputation for sombre 
taciturnity when they are clearly by nature and traqj. 
tion a disputatious race. Perhaps economy of words 
has been: thoughtlessly associated with financial 
caution, and the evidence of a few ghillies, unlearned jy 
English, accepted too carelessly as conclusive. Ags q 
matter of fact the Scottish members contribute, in pro. 
portion to their numbers, a very large share of the 
debating talent of the House, and when the topic jg 
one of native interest, argument seldom flags. One 
could not help feeling, however, during the Proceedings 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, that the Opposi. 
tion were in the somewhat equivocal position of having 
to support prejudice simply for the sake of argument, 
Scottish Liberalism, apparently based on a denial of 
the passage of time between Gladstone’s Midlothian 
campaign and the recent by-election there, might be 
excused for defending the antiquated system of local 
government, which the present Government are tryj 
to improve, but the motives of the professed revoly- 
tionaries from the Clyde were less obvious. It was a 
relief when Mr. Cowan, the Liberal Member for the 
Scottish Universities, supported the Government's 
educational proposals. In the circumstances the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and his Under-Secretary 
were less severely tried than they might have expected 
but their complementary qualities came frequently into 
effective play. They are a pretty contrast—Sir John 
Gilmour, rather stiff of movement and precise of utter- 
ance, but ever courteous withal; Major Elliot loose- 
limbed, voluble and pungent; the wax-work Laird and 
the animated Gogmagog. 


* 
* * 


We shall have no more comic ‘ business ” about 
hats when points of order are raised during divisions, 
so far as lady members are concerned, at any rate. 
Following the predicament in which Miss Susan Law- 
rence found herself a little time ago, Mr. Charleton on 
Monday obtained a ruling from the Speaker advising 
that the standing order should be ignored in future by 
women. This is obviously sensible, but what will 
people say about the infringement of the principle of 
equality between the sexes? 

The situation in the, distressed areas continues to be 
the subject of daily enquiry at question time, and Lord 
Eustace, Percy, who is the Government spokesman on 
matters concerning the distribution of the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund, has had to encounter much scepticism 
from Labour members as to the efficiency of the 
organization. His explanations ought to satisfy all but 
the incurably suspicious, but the peculiar hybrid nature 
of the relief schemes makes it difficult to apportion 
public and private responsibility. The Labour Party, 
however, seem determined that the Government should 
get as little credit as possible, while at the same time 
implying that the whole responsibility is theirs. 

* 
* 


Things took a new turn on Tuesday, when the 
Minister of Mines confirmed reports of a shortage 
of export coal. Commodore King naturally welcomed 
the signs of increased foreign demand for British 
coal, and expressed the hope that pits would be 
reopened as a result. Mr. Lawson suggested that 
the owners would only do this under pressure, where- 
upon, after an interval, Col. Howard Bury asked 
whether it was true that some South Wales pits 
wanted to reopen but could not get the miners. As 
a rhetorical tu quoque this question had rather lost 
the point of immediate repartee, but there seemed no 
need even for hypersensitive Labour members to 
seize upon it as an insinuation that unemployed 
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id not want to work. The scene ”’ which 
itself into the usual exhibition of 
colar lung power, but the Speaker refused to 

ant the martyrdom of suspension to anyone, and 
er Churchill promised a statement of the facts next 

’ “The result was three-quarters of an hour of 
confused wrangling on Wednesday, from which the 
only clear point to emerge was that if anybody 
was preventing miners from working it was the 
Miners’ Federation and that their justification for 
doing so was being tested by the proper procedure ; 
the whole business ended in farce ; because Mr. 
Kirkwood insisted on obtruding with a totally 
irrelevant question about iron workers at Kirkintilloch. 

* 
* 


The Foreign Secretary is very skilful at parrying 
the efforts of the Opposition at question time to 
convict the Government of culpable negligence in all 
its relations with foreign Powers. He has been 
chased this week through the labyrinth of disarma- 
ment and maritime law, from China to Afghanistan, 
and from the Yemen to the United States, but his 
temper has remained as unruffled as his top hat, and 
the monocle falls less often from his eye—sure sign of 
his improved health. . 

First CITIzEN 


ASTHMA AND THE ALLERGY 
PROBLEM 


HE recent appeal for funds by the Asthma 

T Beseareh Council calls attention to one more 

of the many common human diseases about 
which medical opinion is divided. The treatment 
of asthma is still very unsatisfactory; for, although 
frequent claims are made, apparently with justi- 
fication, that this or that sufferer from the disease 
has been relieved or cured by some therapeutic pro- 
cedure, no line of treatment or specific remedy has 
been discovered for which any claim of general 
applicability can be sustained. It has been estimated 
that nearly a quarter of a million people suffer in 
some degree from asthma; and it is said that half of 
these are children. There is thus ample sociological 
motive for an enquiry into the cause, nature and 
curability of so widely prevalent and so seriously 
disabling a disorder. No less strong is the motive 
provided by scientific curiosity. For there remains 
no unsolved medical problem more fundamental in 
physiological significance than that presented by the 
phenomenon to which von Pirquet seventeen years 
ago applied the term allergy. By this word its 
originator implied any abnormal individual reaction 
to an external internal stimulus. It 
therefore corresponded pretty closely with physio- 
logical idiosyncrasy, covering the ground of 
both specific immunity and specific hypersensitive- 
ness. Nowadays, however, the term allergy is 
commonly used as synonymous with specific hyper- 
sensitiveness—inherent or acquired—and thus covers 
a wider field than anaphylaxis on the one hand, or 
diathesis on the other. 

The immediate provocant of an attack of asthma 
varies with different suscepts; and simple empiric 
observation was hardly likely to unravel the subtleties 
of individual chemico-physiological peculiarities such 
as those which distinguish the asthmatic and the 
potential asthmatic from their fellows. Nor is 
asthma alone in its idiosyncratic incidence and 
multiple aetiology. There is a whole group of dis- 
turbances which, in spite of their outward dis- 
similarities, are clearly related in their true nature 
and deeper physiology. Among these allergic 


syndromes are such well-known ‘“‘ diseases ”? as hay- 
fever, nettle-rash, eczema and migraine, as well as 


asthma. It is probable that when we have fully 
mastered the pathology of any one of these we shall 
virtually know what there is to know about all the 
others. A common characteristic of all these 
ailments is that individuals who are subject to them 
nearly always suffer from recurrent attacks, while 
the majority of people are altogether immune. 

The variety of excitants of asthmatic attacks is 
remarkable. Climate often appears to be a factor, 
but some individuals are adversely affected by a state 
of the atmosphere which other asthmatic subjects 
find agreeable enough. Thus, some are at their 
best in the midst of a London fog, and at their 
worst in the country or by the sea. Foods of all 
sorts, dust, the emanations of certain animals— 
notably the cat and the horse—toxins from septic 
foci in the tooth-sockets or elsewhere, and even 
neurotic states: all of these severally suggest them- 
selves in different individuals as the provocative 
agent. Especially in childhood, food allergy or 
idiosyncratic susceptibility seems to be frequent. 
The proteins of milk, eggs and wheat, which are 
those most often to be suspected, are all commonly 
consumed in childhood in large amounts. These 
are such universal articles of food that asthmatic 
patients or their parents are not so apt to associate 
them with abnormal reactions as they are to blame 
such reputed allergic food provocants as shell-fish or 
even strawberries. It is probable that many cases 
among children could be prevented by the elimination 
of the protein ingredients of one or other of these 
foods. Yet all these facts, and what may be thought 
obvious inferences from them, have to be squared 
with the apparently equally established fact that 
‘“‘all asthmatics are free from attacks on high 
ground in Switzerland ’’: where, presumably, horse- 
hair, cats, milk and eggs are still existent. 

A number of facts suggest that—however caused— 
a disturbance of the endocrine balance, and, conse- 
quently, of the sympathetic nervous system, is a 
feature common to all allergic diseases. The 
immediate anatomico-physiological precedent of the 
broncho-spasm which is the characteristic phenomenon 
of an asthmatic attack is a stimulation of the vagus 
nerve; and it has been suggested that behind this 
stimulus is always some toxic condition. There is no 
doubt that the removal of local foci of infection has, in 
many, resulted in a cure of asthmatic symptoms. 
But here, again, no general ‘applicability has been 
established. A significant fact is that not only is it 
specified individuals who fall victim to one or more 
of this group of disorders, but each of these specified 
persons reacts to a specified stimulus, which stimulus 
varies from individual to individual. For example, 
the combination of grass-pollen with the blood of 
one may constitute a poison mixture, whereas his 
serum ‘may make him immune to cat or horse 
emanations which are effective irritants to others. 
The extreme degree of specificity which marks these 
allergic syndromes is strikingly illustrated by Dr. 
Freeman: ‘‘ If at midsummer the normal man goes 
into sunny meadows during the week-end he will 
return on Monday morning feeling all the better for 
his outing, but he will have so much grass-pollen 
circulating in his veins that a drop of his serum will 
set up a marked urticarial reaction when injected into 
the skin of a hay-fever sénsitive.’”’ Dr. Freeman 
quotes an even more significant experiment. If into 
one of three distinct skin areas of the arm of a 
normal person a little serum of a _hay-asthmatic 
patient be injected, of a horse-asthmatic into another, 
and of an egg-sensitive into a third, these three skin 
areas will be found to have temporarily acquired 
specific hypersensibilities. If, after a few days, a 
little grass-pollen be injected into a vein in the other 
arm, while no symptoms will show themselves in the 
body generally, in the skin area in which the hay- 
fever serum had been injected a reaction will occur, 
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and there only. If, a day or two later, a little horse- 
protein be injected, a similar phenomenon will occur, 
but only in that area in which a drop of horse-serum 
had been injected. So, in turn, in the third sensitized 
area with the drinking of a glass of egg-flip. The 
rashes which appear in these several areas are 
generally of a nettlerash type, and last but for an 
hour or two. 

The problem of preventive treatment would thus 
seem to be concerned either with the discovery and 
avoidance of the specific provocative agent—the 
match that starts the particular asthmatical explosion 
—or with the desensitization of the asthmatic indivi- 
dual. In this connexion it is interesting to find that 
the chemical products of shock—whether resulting 
from the intravenous injection of a foreign protein 
or from a trauma such as a broken leg—render many 
asthmatic patients free from attacks for a very long 
time. 


QUAERO 


A FOREIGNER IN PRAGUE 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


BELIEVE it is customary for American 
| jeoratiss to board each liner which berths in 
New York and to interview some of the passengers 
on their impressions of the United States. Where- 
upon the passengers make flattering remarks about 
the beauty of American girls and of New York 
as seen from the sea, and all is well. The method 
is, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated—it becomes a test 
of tact rather than one of observation—but there 
is something to be said for it after all. First 
impressions are so much more vivid than second. 
You see as much in the first twenty-four 
hours in a strange city as you do in the following 
twenty-four days. In the longer period, it is true, 
you learn the names of the streets and churches, 
but you forget how they appeared when you first 
saw them. Familiarity breeds not so much contempt 
as blindness. 

And that, of course, is my excuse for writing 
about Prague. By the end of a week I may have 
learnt how to pronounce the name of the street in 
which I live—Vaclavské ndmesti. (‘* Vaclav” is 
good King Wenceslas, the patron saint of Prague, 
whose name crops up even more often in Czecho- 
slovakia than in England during the Christmas 
week.) I may know how to count up to a hundred 
or when to use the letters ‘‘ ovi’’ after my own 
name. I shall have learnt something, but I shall 
also have forgotten something. I shall have for- 
gotten the little lesson accorded to those English- 
men who insist that their language is universal by 
the discovery, in the train that brought me from 
the frontier to Prague, of notices in four tongues, 
none of which was English. I shall have forgotten 
my joy at the sight of chestnut roasters in the 
streets, built in the shape of railway engines, funnels, 
safety valves and all. I shall have forgotten my 
surprise that the women are so definitely beautiful— 
one hears so much of the women of Vienna and 
Budapest, and so little of those of Prague. Paris, 
even if he were indifferent to the political conse- 
quences that might be involved, would find it very 
hard to choose between them. 

I arrived in Prague with a_ strong, hostile 
prejudice, for the food in the dining car was 
generously sprinkled with caraway seeds, than 
which nothing man can eat is more repugnant to 
me. But it is not true that a man’s heart is in 
his stomach only. It is also in his eyes, and the 
harmonious mixture of Prague’s architectural 


styles so fascinated me that I now eat caraway 
seeds without a shudder. 


In Rome you have— 
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naturally enough—buildings dating from the C 
down to the present day, and nobody could tire of 
the old streets between the Pantheon and the Tj 


so crowded are they with charming healt 
churches, dignified Renaissance palaces and remains 
of Ancient Rome. But everything you see is gy 
indubitably Latin. In Prague, in an area of a fey 
hundred square yards, you are reminded of Rome 
and of Byzantium, of medieval Germany and o 
Gothic France. What other city can hope to riyaj 
Prague, which boasts the oldest Synagogue and th 
first Cubist building, which has benefited from each 
succeeding wave of civilization, but, unlike Bud, 
and Vienna, has escaped the destruction of the old 
which habitually accompanies the introduction of 
the new? 

As I wandered through the streets pondering on 
these matters and wondering when I should leam 
to bring thick-soled shoes with me when I yisit 
countries where they have snow throughout the 
winter, I found myself tempted to smoke. It js 
a temptation that comes to me so infrequently that 
I analysed it. And I found that, whereas in mos 
cities the tobacconist’s shop is more prominent than 
any other, in Prague it is hidden away in some 
sinister-looking coyrtyard, so that smoking seems 
to be almost a sin and, by so seeming, becomes 
immediately tempting. Again, I have never seen 
a city with so many arcades and narrow passages, 
and something—some vulgar quality, I suspect—in 
my composition makes me love these dark, hidden 
ways, in which I always expect to meet with 
adventure, be it only the discovery of a cheap but 
leaking fountain. pen or of an old picture which 
might be, but never is, a Rembrandt or a Franz 
Hals. 

There are two other points about Prague that 
call for comment even in the shortest and most 
superficial article. One admires the optimism of a 
people which is so convinced of its ability to settle 
political disputes harmoniously that it establishes 
its Parliament in a former concert hall. And one 
is impressed by the thoughtfulness of a municipality 
which puts illustrated newspapers in every tram 
car, so that, instead of having to stare at your 
fellow-passengers throughout your journey, you may 
study photographs of the latest theatrical successes 
in London or Paris. The only trouble is that |, 
for one, while I am in Prague, am quite content 
to stare at my fellow-passengers, and to wonder to 
myself how I should ask them the way or beg their 
pardons in Czech, and how much—or rather how littie 
—of my sentence they would understand if I were 
to do so. 

In a laudable effort to avoid the necessity of 
having to carry on all my conversation, rather 
apologetically, in German, I determined to master 
a few ordinary sentences in Czech, and bought a 
neat little German-Czech book to help me. Its 
commonest phrase appears to be ‘‘ That’s very dear,” 
which I should never dare to use in an unknown 
language in any circumstances, and the greater 
part of the book consists of conversations with an 
anonymous Fraiilein whom the hero meets at 
awkward moments and in ambiguous places through- 
out the book—his bedroom is one of them, but he is 
enough of a gentleman to suggest they should go 
down to the hotel lounge for a drink. In an 
amazingly short time after being introduced to her 
he invites her to dinner, begs her to sing to him, 
says ‘‘I love you. Give me a kiss,’’ asks if she 
loves him, and tells her that she has the most 
beautiful eyes. Milovanéd divko beloved 
maiden ’’) he calls her at the end of his conversation. 

I am not of the stuff of which heroes are made. | 
have tramped miles through the snowy streets of 


Prague, and not once have I found the courage 
to say Milovan4 divko. 
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DUMMIES AND MUTTS 


By GERALD GOULD 


in the matters of which he writes, a mutt, and 

talks to me on that assumption, which happens 
to be perfectly correct. Perfectly correct, and 
inevitably correct; for what can they know of 
science who only logic know? The layman, ringed 
round with a flame of odd symbols, stands muttish 
and mute : a boob, a pin-head, a hay-seed, a dumb- 
bell. He will bear anything, and believe any- 
thing, if only they will not try to explain it to 
him. ‘‘ 1 cannot attempt a popular explanation,” 
says Professor Eddington, in The Times, 
“because the substructure . . has never been 
popularly explained.” That is the stuff to give us! 
We know our place, and it is outside the sanctuary. 
The sibyl shrills from the shrine; the flames 
aspire; the pale priests move rhythmically in the 
ritual dance; the mystery remains wropped in 
mist. All this is as it should be; I would suggest 
merely, for embellishment, that fifty scientific 
virgins should be sacrificed each year—decked 
with wreaths of vine-leaves in their hair, and 
burned alive. Filleted, in fact, and fried. 

There is no harm in science. It is the popular 
explanations that do the mischief. I once read 
one (and, considering what I am going to say 
about it, I am too kindly and too cowardly to name 
the author) which purported to make relativity 
clear to the mutts. All it made clear was that 
the author, an eminent man of science, was incap- 
able of logical thought. It engendered in the 
reader a frightful suspicion that perhaps all one 
needed, in order to be an eminent man of science, 
was an incapacity for logical thought. If this was 
the stuff they were trying to put across, said the 
mutt, let them be happy playing among them- 
selves! But that, of course, is nonsense. The 
reaction, though involuntary and venial, is never- 
theless absurd. The acuteness of the scientific 
mind, the vastness of scientific achievement, no 
mutt must question. The whole visible world 
has been changed about us in a few years; the 
compass and amenity of our lives have been incom- 
prehensibly enlarged; if we seek the monuments 
of science, we need scarcely look round. We 
touch, wear, use them: are harried and healed by 
them: recognize and praise them aloud. But the 
mind that is acute in science is not necessarily 
acute in anything else, and it is in science that 
scientific achievements have been made. That 
world is a special one. They cannot introduce us, 
nor can we invade. 

Why should we ask to, or want to? It is obvious 
that advanced physics is something not to be 
grasped save after long years of special applica- 
tion. It is difficult, it is abstruse, it is abstract. 
On what conceivable grounds should we expect 
those who have acquired their expert knowledge 
by the dedication of time and brains, to render 
the substance of that knowledge to us in easy 
words? If the explanation were easy, the matter 
to be explained would not be hard, and eminent 
men would not have dedicated time and brains 
to it. We do not ask this irrational ease in any 
other technical connexion. The mutt who is baffled 
by the symphony does not suppose its meaning 


J nie the scientist who assumes that I am, 


can be written out for him in simple language. 
The mutt who cannot do the length of the swim- 
ming-bath does not set forth to swim the Channel. 
Why should the unscientific mutt, like me, expect 
to grasp, in ten minutes over his eggs-and-bacon, 
marvels that would have made Newton gasp? 

Down, mutt, down! Ask no questions and 
you'll be sold no pups! But do not be too 
apologetic either; for in part it is the scientists 
who are to blame. Even Professor Eddington, 
so wise and scrupulous, does almost seem to 
let pass the fallacy that science is getting at 
reality—-and it is that which encourages mutts to 
suppose they ought to know the conclusions 
arrived at. (From the supposition that we ought 
to know, it is but a natural step to the supposi- 
tion that we can!) We do, however, owe to Pro- 
fessor Eddington a most serviceable phrase, for 
protection against fallacies. ‘‘ The electron,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is only a dummy used to help our inade- 
quate intelligence to deal with these problems ”’ ; 
and he adds: 


Conditions not infrequently arise in which the electron is no 
longer a useful aid to comprehension; we throw away the 
dummy and expose nakedly the mysterious something called 
Psi, which is supposed to be the reality underneath—or the 
nearest we can get to reality. (I daresay that Psi in its 
turn will prove to be a dummy.) 


There is surely a confusion here. It is admitted 
that the electron is, in a certain sense, not real ; it is 
assumed that something else is, if not reality itself, 
yet more real—as if the stripping away of one 
theory, one ‘‘dummy,”’ one unit, after another, 
must necessarily at last reveal a core, an ultimate, a 
residue, a whatnot, to which the sacred label of 
‘* reality’? can be applied. Yet for this assump- 
tion there is no warrant, either in experience or 
in the laws of thought. What step has man ever 
taken, of which it could be said with certainty, or 
even with significance, that he was thereby nearer 
to reality? The neat little atom of the past, which 
could be represented to the layman as something 
extremely small and extremely hard, seemed to 
him “ real’’ by analogy with other hard things 
that were larger. Looking at a table, he could tell 
himself it was really made up of atoms, which he 
would be able to see and feel if his senses of sight 
and touch were acute enough—just as he would be 
able to hear notes beyond his actual ear’s compass, 
if only that compass were wider. But he can 
extend no such analogy to an electron or a Psi. 

And so we return to our mutts. Psi no more, 
Zanies, Psi no more! Men of science were 
deceivers ever, and discard their dummies as they 
go from strength to strength. The mutt’s instinct 
tells him what the philosopher is told by his philo- 
sophy : that he may call ‘‘ reality,” if he will, the 
world of direct experience—or may withhold the 
term for something mystical and by definition 
inexplicable ; but that no abstract science can collar 
sO majestic a conception for its own property. 
Tables are real, and divine goodness is real; but 
electrons, it appears, are dummies. (Dummies, 
the brighter mutts will counter, are just as real 
as anything else. And so in a sense they are. 
But, for that very reason, no nearer reality than 
anything else!) 

The late F. H. Bradley, who perhaps saw as 
deeply as any man ever did into the difficulties of 
defining reality, wrote: 
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A Nature without extension I admit to be possible, but I 
can discover no good reason for taking it as actual. For 
the physical world, which we encounter, is certainly 
spatial; and we have no interest in trying to seek out 
any other. If Nature on our view were reality, the 
case would be altered, and we should then be forced to 
entertain every doubt about its essence. But for us Nature 
is appearance, inconsistent and untrue; and hence the sup- 
position of another Nature, free from extension, could furnish 
no help. This supposition does not remove the contradiction 
from actual extension, which in any case is still a fact. 

Nature is the subject of the scientists: they look 
there for reality : and here is the philosopher tell- 
ing them it is inconsistent and untrue—a tailor’s 
dummy. That opinion should be recalled, when 
we stand on those shadowy borderlands, where the 
last of matter seems to have slipped through our 
material fingers, and the solid worlds appear to 
be getting themselves defined in terms of energy 
and activity and exclusion and repulsion—all 
jolly, heart-warming things, but difficult to 
imagine as extended in space. 

‘Meanwhile, the men of science can have their 
dummy. Do we mutts grudge it to them? Not 
an atom! Not, for that matter, an electron ! 

Not a Psi! 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


‘6 HE British Museum, unrivalled in the 
| world for the richness and variety of its 
contents, occupies a huge building of 
various dates, which is entered from Great Rus- 
sell Street, in Bloomsbury, a few yards N. of 
New Oxford Street. A pigeon-haunted forecourt 
separates the street from the colonnaded main 
facade (S.), in the pediment of which are alle- 
gorical sculptures, by Westmacott, representing 
the Progress of Humanity and various personified 
Arts.” 

The above paragraph is written by Mr. Findlay 
Muirhead. I have stolen it from one ‘of his 
‘ Blue Guides,’ and rigged it up hastily as a sort 
of colonnaded main facade. In Mr. Muirhead the 
British Museum met its match. It gives me all 
the more pleasure to announce this because the 
place has always conquered me in a few minutes. 
I hurry along Great Russell Street, walk briskly 
through the forecourt—pigeon-haunted, as Mr. 
Muirhead observes—and dive under the alle- 
gorical sculptures, feeling as certain as Westma- 
cott himself of the Progress of Humanity; and 
as I go, I tell myself that this time there shall be 
no shirking, no incurious idling about and then 
a sudden bolt for tea and tobacco; I will be a good 
Museum man, a visitor inspired by a little of that 
Muirhead spirit. (After all, I possess his ‘ Guide 
to London.’ A man left it in my rooms at Cam- 
bridge and I have kept it ever since.) In the old 
novels, the hero frequently took the heroine round 
the museums and galleries, and astonished her 
by the extent of his knowledge and the power he 
had of making everything live. ‘‘ Look at this,”’ 
he would say, pointing to half a Grecian foot, a 
Roman hand, the bottom of an Egyptian vase, 
or the remains of a Babylonian water-jug; and 
then he would sketch lightly the whole background 
of the civilization, the remote and enchanting 
past, from which this object came. That is the 
kind of man I should like to be when I visit one 
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of these places. And I never ben 
colonnaded main facade without telling pe 
very firmly that this time there must be no 
nonsense. 

If there was a little room somewhere jn the 
British Museum that contained only about ty, 
exhibits and good lighting, easy chairs, and - 
notice imploring you to smoke, I believe I shoyig 
become a museum man. I should have time then 
to look at something properly, to meditate oye - 
it. As it is, however, 1 wander from room to 
room, floor to floor, in a kind of uneasy dream 
I begin to feel like a ghost as I flit past those rows 
of gilded coffins, down those long aisles flanked 
by colossal-winged lions and man-headed bulls, Id 
not say that this is altogether unpleasant. Per 
extreme old age is something like this, when you 
drift like a dead leaf through the winter of your 
years, and your very grandchildren and the 
younger members of the club seem as remote and 
fantastic as winged lions and man-headed bulls, 
Perhaps when we die, we slip quietly into this 
museum atmosphere, into regions equally quiet 
and shadowy, warm but sunless, where things 
out of Nineveh loom gigantically and gems from 
ancient Crete glitter faintly in the dusk, and it is 
all one, a dream of life in which Apollo and Aph- 
rodite are stony, dumb—until at last a bell ri 
and we rush out to tea and Great Russell Street, 
or find ourselves kicking and mewing on another 
planet. 

Sometimes in the British Museum I entertain 
myself with a fancy that I have been projected 
into some Socialistic and Utopian State of the 
future. The very air, which appears to have been 
warmed and disinfected in the basement, sustains 
this fancy. There is Utopia in your nostrils. Then 
the officials, the uniformed attendants, all help. 
The visitors as a whole do nothing to destroy 
the illusion. Different as they are in appearance 
and manner, they all have that look, intelligent 
but docile, of good citizens, men and women who 
would fit snugly into a Socialistic State, 
Frequently their hair is wild, but all else about 
them is tame enough. You have a feeling that 
most of them are quietly pleased to have left 
behind them the roaring chaos of Tottenham 
Court Road and New Oxford Street. Their faces 
light up with a faint gleam of pleasure and interest 
the moment they first catch sight of these ordered 
rooms, in which everything is so neatly ticketed 
and so nicely dead. They happily tiptoe forward, 
safe in a little world where nothing has escaped 
the officials and the catalogue. With a sober 
pleasure they follow the elderly lecturer, who 
talks of Pericles and Pheidias and points to a 
tiny Parthenon in a glass case, a Parthenon that 
will never be disturbed by a wind whistling over 
from the A=gean, by the shouts of enraged 
citizens, by the glitter of foreign shields and ships. 
Even the children here are all dressed alike, sub 
dued and earnest, and. have to march forward two 
by two, under the eye of a schoolmistress. And 
shouting, singing, fighting, drinking, and mak 
ing love seem to be strange antics of long, long 
ago, early habits of mankind that may be dis 
covered from a study of the specimens and aft 
duly noted in the catalogue. Reproductions of 
such specimens may be obtained, you feel, by 
students engaged in genuine research by applice 
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o the proper authorities. And so the fanciful 
evidence accumulates, though as none of us 
ns to know what the well-drilled Socialistic 
and Utopian State will be like, obviously such 
evidence is not worth much. A fancy, that is all. 
| was there the other day, and drifted about as) 
idly and foolishly as ever, acquiring no informa- 
tion of any kind. No, that is not strictly true. I 
made one discovery, relating to the age of the 
official type, the born Civil Service man. How 
Jong has this type existed? I do not know, but 
now I can go back with confidence to 3300 B.C. 
He was alive then, because there is a solid and 
ynmistakable image of him in the British Museum, 
jabelled ‘‘ Sumerian official 1st Dynasty of Ur.” 
There he is to the life, looking as if at any moment 
he will slowly open those large grey heavy-lidded 
es, stare at us solemnly for a minute, and then 
declare that ‘‘ really he hasn’t the least idea.’’ His 
forehead is small and slopes back sharply; there 
is no mistaking the supercilious cut of the large 
eye-socket ; his eyebrows must have been thin and 
always slightly raised, and the eyes themselves 
must have been of that bulging stupid kind; his 
nose juts forward well, a perky triangle; and his 
mouth and chin are small and mean. His arms 
are folded at ease, and he presents a figure of 
. He is waiting there until somebody has 
filled in the proper form. That somebody has 
been dead these five thousand years, but he does 
not know it, and even if he knew he would not 
care. He is very happy here in the Museum. And 
nobody will persuade me that I do not know that 
man, though few people can know less about the 
ist Dynasty of Ur than I do. But I am con- 
vinced that that Dynasty had its Oxford some- 
where and that this man went there and sneaked 
of with a First and a piffling essay prize, and 
then hurried into the Civil Service and after that 
never hurried again. If I had stayed another 
minute in front of him, he would have referred me 
to another department. Undoubtedly he likes 
the Museum, but he would be happier still in 
Whitehall. One day he will hear about White- 
hall, and will then calmly get down from his 
pedestal and go there. I shall not be very sur- 
prised if, one day, I catch sight of him lunching 
at one of the more exclusive clubs. 

Afte leaving the Sumerian official, I only halted 
for another minute, and that was on the landing 
of the mosaic staircase, which offered me a most 
curious spectacle. A number of little schoolgirls, 
in blue coats and red-ribboned hats, filed past me 
on this landing, and I saw them against the back- 
ground of that colossal head of Rameses the 
Second, which stands against the wall facing this 
landing. The head was illuminated from below, 
and its vast spread of features looked as if they 
had been newly transported from one of the wilder 
Arabian Nights. Cutting across the lower half of 
this nightmare face was a bobbing procession of 
litle red-ribboned straw hats. I knew at once that 
I should see nothing more fantastic than that if 
I stayed for hours (unless, of course, I remained 
all night, and then I do not know what one might 
se), so off I went. As I stood for a moment at 
the entrance, meeting the cold air as if for the first 
time, I happened to glance to the left, and there I 


tion t 


€ncountered the level dark gaze of Hoa-Haka- 
Nana-Ia, from Easter Island, that remotest and 


most mysterious of all islands. I asked him who 
he was and what he was doing, standing quietly 
there in the very heart of Bloomsbury, but he 
made no reply. He merely looked at me—sar- 
donically. I have a feeling that at certain odd 
times, perhaps about two in the morning, he stirs 
a little and quietly chuckles. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revisw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM: 
FACTS ABOUT RAIL RATES 


SIR,—Briefly, the theory of Mr. E. R. B. Roberts 
is that our producers—farmers, coalowners, and 
manufacturers—are handicapped by excessive rail 
charges, as compared with their foreign rivals who 
have low rail rates per ton-mile. Briefly, the reply 
is that, owing to short hauls, our people have the 
lowest inland transport charges in the competitive 
world. 

Mr. Roberts tries to make a point about the 
competition in food at our coastal towns. Well, 
take Hull, where huge quantities of foreign food are 
imported. Nearly all the foreign stuff has to carry 
foreign rail rates—sometimes over hundreds of 
miles of hauls; foreign port charges; sea freights, 
and the port charges, commissions, etc., at Hull, 
plus the cost of careful packing for the long journeys 
and frequent handlings. Against that we have 
magnificent agricultural land in East Yorkshire and 
North Lincolnshire, within thirty, within twenty, 
and within ten and fewer miles of Hull. 
Hundreds of farmers have their fields within 
sight of Hull. What they have to pay for transport 
to the Hull market is little more than a fraction of 
the combined rail and sea costs, two sets of dock 
charges, and agents’ commissions on both sides of 
the sea, charged on the foreign food. In face of 
these conditions it is preposterous to contend that 
our growers are handicapped by rail rates. 

If Mr. Roberts will take all the things which 
appear on his table in a week, ranging from potatoes 
to salmon, allow that they are carried an average 
of 100 miles by British railways, and get out the 
actual rail rates, he will find that the railways do not 
charge an average of even one farthing per pound 
on his food. The transport cost is but a fraction of 
the selling price. It is not transport cost, but 
inefficiency in growing and marketing that handicaps 
British agriculture. 

It is no use Mr. Roberts quoting Mr. Lloyd George 
for my benefit. That politician will, at times, say 
anything on any subject. Potatoes are most 
emphatically not carried cheaper from Central 
Germany to London than they can be carried 
from Lincolnshire to London, bulk for bulk. 
But if while the Germans send, say, hundred-ton 
lots, our farmers offer odd sacks, then the British 
potatoes may be handicapped. Let me tell Mr. 
Roberts that our railways quote rates for potatoes, 
Lincolnshire to London, which work out at less than 
one-tenth of a penny per pound. That is not a 


handicap. Mr. Roberts is labouring under a complete 
delusion, 


I am, etc., 


E. T. Goop 
Sheffield 
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BALKAN PARTY POLITICS 


SIR,—As one of two motor-cyclists who during 
the last few years have spent their summer holidays 
travelling by highway and byway through Serbia, 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Slovenia, I have been interested 
in the discussion in your pages upon the political 
situation in Yugoslavia. 

Though we have every sympathy with the legitimate 
aspirations of Croatia, we have been struck by the 
general onesidedness of comment in the English 
Press, and the surprising reluctance to do justice 
to the Serbs shown, e.g., in a constant harping on 
‘* Serbia’s tyranny and Belgrade’s iron heel.”’ 
A contrast is drawn between the ‘‘ superior Croat ’’ 
and the ‘‘ inferior Serb,’’ a contrast which astonishes 
us who have lived among both peoples, and which 
is not borne out by the local epigram—‘' The Serbs 
administer, the Croats talk, the Slovenes pay.’ 
Such critics, indeed, take no account at all of the 
third member of this partnership; yet, while com- 
parisons are often dangerous, it is at least significant 
that the Slovenes under the enlightened leadership of 
Father Koroshetz have not found it impossible to 
co-operate with the ‘‘ tyrant Serb.’’ 

No one who has seen something of an election 
campaign in Yugoslavia, as we have done, can fail 
to realize the difficulty and complexity of Balkan 
party politics. Yet the critics speak as if Serbia, 
since 1919, had blundered throughout, and had had 
a monopoly in blunders. Surely, however, the greatest 
blunder of all was made by those who, failing to 
secure what they wanted, deserted from the difficult 
task and refused to co-operate—those who proved 
unable to subordinate their narrow and _ sectional 
Croat outlook to the wider interests of Yugoslavia. 
Yet in your issue of January 26 a correspondent 
imagines that he has justified the Croats in their 
isolation policy by this argument, given in all 
seriousness, that had they co-operated, they would 
have been in a minority, so it was quite right not 
to! The humour of this argument must surely 
have escaped him. 

I am, etc., 
M. W. U. Simpson 

15 Canfield Gardens, N.W.6 


OUR LICENSING LAWS 


SIR,—While those with an itch for interfering 
and regulating the personal habits of the rest are 
permitted to impose their will, so long will we have 
the kind of legislation which brings about conditions 
such as those disclosed in the Goddard case. Public- 
houses have been closed all over the country on the 
ground of redundancy, yet the fact that clubs spring 
up is proof that facilities for drink and social inter- 
course are demanded. Licensing Benches are usually 
packed with teetotallers. How can such a body 
exercise an unbiased opinion? Publicans and brewers 
are not permitted to sit on these benches and quite 
rightly, but if the former are to be permitted to 
impose their views on us, then the latter ought also 
to be permitted to sit on Licensing Benches. At 
Brewster Sessions, the Churches of all denominations, 
and the licensed victuallers turn up in force, but the 
man in the street is never represented. 

For years the policy of the busybodies has been 
to make it impossible to improve public-houses on 
the ground that it would increase drinking. It is 
true that to-day more houses are being reconstructed 
and improved, and therefore the opposition of the 
teetotallers is as strong as ever. Just now they are 
particularly active in the hope of further restricting 
our liberties, yet I suppose it is too much to hope that 
the disclosures in the Goddard case will help them 
to see the unwisdom of their methods. 

I am, etc., 
A Woman VorTER ”’ 


9 February 
WAR LETTERS WANTED 

SIR,—We have in active preparation for 
early publication a volume of selected letters bei 
from one or other of the fronts during the war, 4, 
men who subsequently fell. The volume will be 
edited, with an introduction, by Mr. Laurence 
Housman. 

We write to ask all those who possess letters which 
might find a place in such a collection, to send then 
to us at the address below in an envelope 
‘* War Letters.’’ We wish to include letters 
ing every type of opinion and every Variety. ¢ 
experience. Several letters from the same writ, 
may be included. The letters should be accompay; 
by a brief note giving (a) date, (b) the locality froq 
which the letter was sent if this is known, () an 
special circumstances under which the letter nad 
written, (d) brief biographical particulars of 4, 
writer, and (e) the date and circumstances of th 
writer’s death. 

We should prefer that copies rather than th 
precious originals should be sent; but if originals ap 
sent, every possible care will be taken of them, 
they will be returned as promptly as possible. 

We are, etc., 
(Signed) Victor Lo, 

14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C.2 


(Many letters are unavoidably held over) 


PRE 


FILMS 
THE PREACHIES 


By Ivor BROwN 


The End of St. Petersburg. Film directed by V. I, Pudovkin, 
Film Society. February 
The King Who Was a King. A Scenario by H. G. Wak, 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 
HE distinction between didactic and no- 
| didactic art is usually so flimsy as to be useless, 
at any rate where the artist’s medium is th 
written or spoken word. As far as I ca 
determine it is vain to eschew didacticism. We 
are preachers willy-nilly. The original Orpheans wer 
ethical revivalists in the manner of Mrs. Macpherson. 
Fondly we hope to twang the trembling lyre in a pure 
zsthetic passion; instead we find ourselves guilty of 
drum-taps and bang the pulpit, though we know it 
not. 

So soon as the artist presents his own point of 
view he is indictable as a preacher. Every film even 
must have its background of moral approval or dis 
suasion; the majority of commercial pictures are cal- 
culated to make the business girl believe that auc: 
ferous employers’ sons may start by making bad, but, 
if correctly wooed, won and broken to harness by 
little goldilocks, they will not only inherit paternal 
millions but translate them into billions, while gold- 
locks prepares to deliver him at discreet intervals of 
two years the punctual pledges of abiding love. Thos 
films are propagandist in the sense that they depict 
capitalism as maintaining a career open to talent and 
providence as smiling on the ‘‘ regular fellows '’ who, 
under feminine guidance, take their chances and wit 
the glittering and merited prizes. Sych homilies issu 
from Hollywood at the rate of one a day; the preach 
ing industry has never been so flourishing before. The 
inspired apostles of such endeavour have now only t0 
fix up a fairy-tale and say it in celluloid. | To anybody 
who reflects for a moment it is obvious that all efforts 
to censor propagandist art must fail, unles 
one is to be logical and forbid art altogether 
In the end all that censorship can achiev 
is to interfere with the propagandist who makes ™ 
bones about his business and says that he is here © 
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fy the Red Flag or the Jolly Roger and means to 


do it. ‘for i that 
+. not the least chance, for instance, 
lo stich I saw last Sunday will get past the 
pears of licensing authorities who hope to keep our 
ture-goers immune from taint of propaganda. 
Phe I Fall of St. Petersburg’ is technically a very 
film, but, regarded as a whole, it is almost a 
good : because it relates facts we know 
from point of view we know ; we know 
that the Bolshevists will have all the virtues and that 
Kerensky’s lot will be hideous hypocrites; we know 
which way the revolt will lead and we know that 
nothing will be allowed to put the Bolshevists in a 
bad light or their opponents in a good one. Truth, 
the most exciting thing in the world, is ruled out 
from the start; advocacy, which is usually the 
dullest thing, is substituted. One spent the time 
regretting that such an undoubted genius as 
Pudovkin, whose invention and design were 
admirable, should be tied up to a Government depart- 
ment and made to function as a deliverer of the 
correct pictorial dope. What a film of Russia he 
could make if he were allowed to picture actualities 
instead of to frame slogans! Naturally his 
actualities would really be far more instructive than 
any machine-made glorification of Bolshevism; but 
| suppose that his dictators will never take the risk. 
Fancy if it were admitted that they, the omniscient 
and omnipotent, were only human beings! Nobody 
maintains the myth of godhead so vigorously as an 
atheist when he himself is enthroned. 

Pudovkin’s film certainly showed, along with the 
limitations of the revolutionary mind, the tremendous 
power of the kinema to present a rapid movement of 
revolt. I remained awake, a feat I do not always 
achieve at the movies. The kinema rarely stirs me; 
the fact that we are so far removed from life always 
interferes with my illusion. To be impressed by an 
actor acting is, for me, easy; but to be impressed 
by photographs of an actor acting is difficult. I 
hear the machinery clicking, regard the silly captions, 
and am vobbed of any conviction by the self-conscious 
posturing and over-emphasis of the whole business. 
If your mind stops to tell you that this was a pretty 
trick and that was an ingenious piece of photography, 
you may enjoy yourself as a connoisseur of technique 
but you cannot be carried along by a continuous 
artistic achievement. None the less the armoury of 
the film producer is tremendous. I know that most 
minds are not so prickly and so non-conforming as 
my own and that the average film-goer will surrender 
himself to ‘‘the preachie’’ much more readily 
than I. For the meek the film is a bludgeon indeed 
and it is small wonder that a man like Mr. Wells, 
who wants a world-wide audience, has turned at 
last to preaching by picture. 

I suppose that, even if his film were acceptable to 
the trade, authority would stifle it. It does not 
flatter the Foreign Office, it is realistic about the 
control of political principles by business interests, 
it shows the Great Powers as backing the squabbles 
of the little ones for stupid and squalid notions of 
self-advantage. His position, however, is quite 
different from Pudovkin, who is administering propa- 
ganda for a Government. Mr. Wells is out in the 
open, fighting all the Governments at once. He has 
prudently accepted the fact that the film-public has 
got to be tickled before it can be taught and he has 
used a conventional Ruritanian plot with even a 
touch of love-interest in order to show the disastrous 
perils inherent in our unchecked nationalism and to 
state the case for world-controls. The imaginary 
king happens to be an ordinary worker in an 
American factory when the succession comes to him 
and he only takes the job on in order to play tyrannic 
dove in the bloody cockpit of his fatherland. He 


asserts his kingly power on the side of peace and 
risks a rebellion in order to smash the old cant about 
national ideals, public honour, and the rest of the 
romantic hocus-pocus which has sent so many million 
men to death. 

The result would, I think, make an effective 
implement for hammering sense into the skulls of 
the movie-fans. They could not complain that they 
were being deprived of trumpets, chargers, gold-lace, 
royal villainy, the glitter of boot and saddle, dis- 
dainful Princesses, gun-fire, marriage-bells, and 
hearts that beat as one while the cannons roar. At 
the same time they would be quite clearly told that 
the price of all this romance and radiance is the 
eviscerated corpse of the conscript ploughboy and 
that decent people will not have that price paid 
any longer. It is no use substituting a militant 
communism for a militant Tsardom and hoping to 
escape the fruits of militarism. The hero of the 
Wellsian film is at the first glance a good-looking 
king, at the second it is the common-sense which 
asks to see the price whenever it is shown a glitter- 
ing bauble. Mr. Wells has been reaching the same 
readers with the same doctrine quite long enough. 
He is absolutely right to turn to ‘“‘ the preachie,”’ 
which will introduce him to new myriads, but 
authority is becoming increasingly watchful about 
the pictures and I imagine that the Foreign Secretary 
will find reasons for discouraging this film. If any- 
thing like that happens, it will be time for a real 
row. It is waste of breath to make a fuss about 
the Russian films. The present rulers of Russia 
hate freedom themselves, have no interest in truth, 
and have cheerfully and completely taken over the 
old tradition of persecution and suppression. Why 
anyone should bother to acquire for them the liberty 
they so much despise I do not know. But the Wells 
film, if it is ever made, might become a test case in 
the inevitable battle for the freedom of the screen. 


MUSIC 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION 


HE ideal of making music a normal part of 
education in the ‘‘ humaner letters ”’ and con- 
versely of widening the knowledge of musicians 
beyond the bounds of their own art is characteristically 
English; and, although this ideal has been set up as a 
conscious aim for educationists only in recent years, 
it is not really a novelty. Was not every lady and 
gentleman at the court of Elizabeth, who herself set 
an example of versatility, expected as a matter of 
course to take a part with voice or instrument in 
musical performances? A century later it was 
perfectly natural for a busy Secretary to the Navy 
Office to forget the corruption and incompetence of 
his colleagues in making music—and making it in the 
sense of composing it, too. Then, with the ever- 
growing complexity of the art, there began to appear 
a gulf between musicians and the rest. Specialization 
may be regretted, but it had to come and brought its ~ 
compensations. 

Nevertheless there is no reason why the art of 
music should have been treated as a Cinderella among 
educational subjects. Yet it is a fact that music, so 
powerful in its effect upon character, upon social 
conditions, and _ upon the development of the other 
arts, is completely ignored even by those historians 
who recognize that literature, painting and archi- 
tecture may have some place in the tale they have to 
tell beside the battles, treaties and revolutions. It 
was a corollary of this attitude of the teachers that 
music should have been relegated to the position of 
an ‘extra’? in the curriculum of schools and of a 
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special subject at the universities. This was the 
position twenty years ago, when in most public 
schools music could be studied only at some sacrifice 
of time, which would otherwise have been devoted to 
leisure or to games. It was smal! wonder that only a 
few exceptional boys, who were usually regarded 
with some suspicion by their schoolfellows and 
even by their house-masters, showed much inclination 
or enthusiasm for the subject. 

That the position is better now is exemplified in 
an essay* by Mr. A. H. Peppin, who has done 
excellent work at several public schools, and the 
improverrent is in a large degree due to the zeal of 
Sir W. H. Hadow, whose collected essays t are a 
perfect embodiment of his ideal of cultured musician- 
ship. Sir W. H. Hadow is at once a scholar of wide 
learning and an_ enthusiast. He is erudite in 
literature—there is an essay upon Iago, which does 
not fall short of its high aim of supplementing 
Bradley’s fine analysis of ‘ Othello’; he has more 
than a mere acquaintance with theology, philosophy 
and science; and among these varied interests music 
takes a prominent and a perfectly natural place. He 
would have us all be as he is, and, if few of us can 
attain to his versatility, we can at least all of us 
enjoy the results of it contained in his book and lay its 
lessons to heart. I am concerned here especially 
with the three lectures, delivered at a university 
in Texas, upon ‘ The Place of Music in Life,’ of 
‘Humane Letters in Education’ and of ‘ Music in 
Humane Letters,’ in which he develops his attack upon 
existing conditions and his plea for their abolition. 

To his comment upon the exclusion of music from 
the history-books may be added the converse 
handicap of musical literature. When a biography 
of a composer, or a book on some musical subject, 
which is not entirely technical, is published, it is at 
once sent to the musical critics for review. Now, 
although some of us, one hopes, are in our way not 
incapable of appreciating literary merit, it is a 
conspicuous fact that reviews of musical books very 
rarely go beyond criticism of the technical or 
historical facts. A good historical or literary bio- 
graphy—take Mr. Strachey’s ‘ Queen Victoria’ 
as an instance—is not treated as a text-book and 
judged solely on the facts. Emphasis is laid rather 
upon its merits as imaginative prose. It is true 
enough, alack !—as some recent productions, which 
have disfigured the celebration of Schubert’s 
centenary, prove—that literary merit is hard enough 
to find in books upon music. But is not that due 
to the very fact that no standard is set by the 
reviewers of these books and that their authors are 
belauded for any _ ill-considered, ill-arranged, 
compilation of reasonably accurate facts? The work 
of men like Sir W. H. Hadow and Mr. Peppin may 
well do something to bring about a change by widen- 
ing the outlook of musicians and arousing the interest 
of the rest. Then we shall have the worthy literature 
of music brought to the notice of the man of culture, 
who is not specially interested in the subject and 
turns aside from specialist reviews. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without 
reference to the work of another enthusiast, who is 
doing something towards realizing the ideals of the 
musical educationists. For several years now Mr. 
Robert Mayer has organized a series of Saturday 
morning concerts for children. An_ orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who gives a 
simple (but essentially musical) explanation of the 
works in the programme, has played for thousands 
of children. A number of singers and _ instru- 


** Public Schools and their Music.’ By A. H. Peppin. Milford : 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 6d. 


+ ‘Collected Essays.’ By W. H. Hadow. Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 
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mentalists have assisted, in order that this yp 
audience might get to know music in all its form, 
and it is very characteristic that Mr. Artur 
one of the greatest musicians and surely the 
pianist of our time, should have been delighted 4, 
make an appearance at these concerts a : 
engagements in this country and should think }j 
well repaid by the delighted applause of these y 
people. Great musicians are like that, and one yj 
always remember with something of affection as we 
as with the most profound admiration his beautify 
performance of Mozart’s Concerto in F last Sat 
Apart from all its other qualities, Mr. Schnabel’, 
playing is so stimulating and bracing, that om 
imagines it would be impossible to indulge, dur; 
one of his performances, in that “ slothful and 
unwholesome enjoyment of music,’’ about which M; 
Peppin says a word of warning. ; 

It was typical of that flair which our Royal F 
shows in so marked a degree for discovering causy 
deserving of support and encouragement, that th 
Queen should have found time, in the midst of he 
personal anxieties and State affairs, to attend this 
concert. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—154 


Set sy GERALD BULLETT 


A. Spring has survived the best and the worst w 
have said in praise of her, and to be set to write a 
serious poem on this ancient theme is perhaps the 
severest imaginable test of a poet’s quality. We offer 
a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best original ‘ Ode to April’ 
consisting of not more than seven stanzas written in 


the form adopted by Collins in his exquisite ‘ Ode to 
Evening.’ 


B. Let us suppose that the author and publisher 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets are called upon to show cause 
why this book should not be confiscated as an obscene 
publication calculated to corrupt public morals, The 
case is tried before a London Magistrate, who, in pro- 
nouncing judgment against the book, takes occasion 
to give Shakespeare a piece of his mind. For this sup- 
posed piece of the Magistrate’s mind we offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Halt a 
Guinea. If desired it may be in the form of an 
extract, but it must not exceed 250 words. 


RULES 
i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 154, 
or LITERARY 16548). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 18. The results will be announced 
in the issue of February 23. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 152 
Set sy HuMBERT WOLFE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a reconstruction of 
Mrs. Leo Hunter's ‘Ode to an Expiring Frog,’ 
: not more than ten lines, as it might have been 
sition by Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. de la Mare and Mr. 
A, E. Housman. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of the twenty 

vases most current (and most to be deplored) in 
contemporary journalism. 


REPORT FROM! MR. WOLFE 


152a- I had so phrased Competition A that 
several of tha strongest competitors, including Nomad 
and Lester Ralph, are disqualified by having attempted 
the impossible task of combining the styles of all three 

ts in one short poem. Moreover, I am placed in a 
further difficulty by reason of the fact that no single 
competitor has been uniformly successful in all three 
styles. L. A. G. Strong is easily best with his Yeats 
poem, which contains the lines : 


I, bend 
My sorrowful face above your face, and cry, 


a really beautiful phrase in the best early W. B. Y. 
manner. His Housman is good, though not the 
best, but in his de la Mare he has succumbed to 
the Here lies a most beautiful lady ’’ model. 
M. L. G. Balfour succeeded with two lines in his de la 
Mare version, but is unhappily disqualified for having 
made the best Housman poem twelve lines long. In 
the circumstances Helen’s Housman imitation is the 
best, and as neither her Yeats nor de la Mare is 
wholly unrecognizable, I suggest her for second prize, 
while L. A. G. Strong earns the first for his poem 
written in the manner of Yeats. Will Helen send her 
address to the Editor? 


FIRST PRIZE 
Mr. YEATS: 


Sighing I gaze upon the brilliant creature, 

The swift dishevelled sides, until my heart 

Burns with a dull, deep anger. What insolent fiend, 
Plotinus’ anti-self, coursing him hither 

Far from the sedges and the quiet pool, 

Cast him upon his belly on this log? 

Dim pulse of the great Artery, I bend 

My sorrowful face above your face, and cry, 
Triumph on death: yours is a royal bier, 

For once there was a Log who was your king. 


MR. DE LA MarRE: 
Here on a log lies Froggy dying. 
A wooer into the sedge hopped he : 
But a jabbering crowd with a cocker spaniel 
Chased him far from his green lady. 
Yet boys will be boys, and a frog’s but a frog, 
However puffed, puffed he be: 
And, this time to-morrow, who will be sighing 
For the frog that died by the willow tree? 


Mr. Housman: 


Far, far by marsh and moorland 
Hallooing with his dog, 

The lad that’s out for pleasure 
Recks little of the frog. 


Now prone on log exhausted 
The luckless quarry lies, 
While to the pool of darkness 
I speed him with my sighs. 
L. A. G. Strone 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mr. Yezats: 


Ochone, ochone! For she whom Midher’s wife 
With crafty murmurings changed to a green frog 
Lies dying, where the moon’s pale lanthorn hangs 
Beside the windy waters of the west. 

Aibria, whom that old serpent’s druid guile 
Changed to a boy, came running on the strand 
With all the hounds of Ulad at his heels 

And drove her to her death. Ochone, ochone! 
For the green frog of Knocknarea is slain. 


Mr. DE LA MarE: 
Listen! Does never a tear 
Drop from the wan eye of day 
For the piteous thing that crazéd men 
Have slain in play? 


Sleep beyond dream be thine 
Now that all loveliness dies 
And faint stars peer through the dark, to meet 


Unseeing eyes. 


Mr. Housman : 
Stoned to death—well, what’s the trouble, 
Frogs and martyrs, where’s the odds? 
Pass the glass, I’ll have a double— 
Sport of boys, or sport of gods. 


What’s it matter? From the steeple 
Soon enough the bell will sound ; 
Small’s the choice, ’twixt frogs and people 
When the two are underground. 


152B. The results of the second Competition were 
wholly disappointing. Competitors concentrated 
rather on journalism than on journalistic abominations 
of the ‘‘ inside knowledge type.” Nobody, for 
example, pilloried the phrase: ‘‘ The two men —— ” 
to describe the meeting of two males of presumed dis- 
tinction, e.g., Mr. Bernard Shaw and a cinema star. 
No one inveighed against such tricks as twisting a 
common phrase like: ‘‘ It’s all in the day’s work ” to 
‘It’s all in the day’s labour.” Nor was an attack 
made on the misuse of prepositions, and still more of 
that tragic wanderer, ‘‘ However.’’ Has everybody 
forgotten Hobbs, however? In the circumstances I 
suggest one prize only for David Nomad, who at 
least has classified a not wholly unrepulsive collection. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
The ‘* Lines *? Complex : 
. @ (scheme) framed on these lines . . . 
. would develop very much on the same lines .. . 
The Pretentious : 
. speculation is rife concerning... 
The Inelegant : 
efforts have been in progress . . . 
. we are doubtful as to whether ... 
The Ancient Conjuring-Trick : 
names to conjure with . . . 
The Inarticulate : 
Play was of a moderate. character. 
The Lying : 
. without parallel in the history of .. . 
The Pastry-Cook-Dramatic (Provincial) : 
. excellent fare was provided , . . 
. popular taste is well catered for... 
The Pastry-Cook-Modiste : 
. @ dainty confection in pink tulle... 
The Sticky : 
. their adhesion has been secured . . . 
The Foolish : 
. eminently readable 
The Decrepit : 
yeoman service. 
. bone of contention. 
The Unwittingly Philosophical : 
. consideration of space alone prevents us... 
The Hysterical : 
. sensati: l re lati. 
The Dramatic Critie’s Feeblemindedness : 
. We prefer to avoid making invidious distinctions, but 
Miss , etc., etc. 
The Meaningless : 
- @ force to be reckoned with (in contemporary .. . ). 
The Perennial and Wholly Deplorable : 
. Further outlook: Unsetiled, 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXI 


HERE is Sir Thomas Browne’s authority, if 

any be needed, for the capriciousness of man’s 

memory of things memorable; and to be 
surprised that this writer has been kept in recollection 
and that writer in an equally popular genre forgotten 
is to confess to simplicity. The tale of terror has 
always been popular; well, perhaps the most 
original and horrible of such tales, the ‘ Justified 
Sinner’ of Hogg, had fallen into oblivion when it 
was dug out four or five years ago. Parody and 
pastiche with an element of parody are not unpopular, 
yet the most imaginative volume of poetical parodies 
in the language is still unreprinted, and the best 
volume of pure imitations tinged with mockery is 
neglected, and how many people to-day read Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s consummate ‘ Leading Cases ’? 
One of the best satirical and philosophical romances 
in English, and in English of a singular purity, has 
been not much less than a century out of print. 
And so on. 

* 
* * 


Why, then, should one be astonished that a master 
of shock tactics such as M. P. Shiel should have 
remained till now in the shadow that quite unreason- 
ably fell on him some fifteen years ago while the 
general public and the intellectuals alike clamour for 
** shockers ’’? His works are about to be reissued, 
by Messrs. Victor Gollancz, and that, not the mystery 
of neglect after popularity, is what niatters. They 
will create a sensation. I do not say it will be a 
greater sensation than they created between thirty 
and twenty years ago, but it will probably be one more 
enduring. For I think Shiel may have suffered from 
apparent association with modes that were going 
out of favour and publishers who were dated or 
unfortunate. And one can hardly expect for him 
a more distinguished or varied body of admirers 
than he had then. 

* * 


Some of the names I am about to write in a 
rough indication of his quality are too great for the 
comparison, and some may suggest qualities more 
obvious in their work than in Shiel’s, but he has 
in him something of Poe, of Barbey d’Aurevilly, as 
well as of Borel, Maturin, Corvo. But what is the 
good of using these names? Poe means to us more 
than the fabricator of certain horrors; and at the 
other extreme Maturin, though the root of the 
dreadful matter is in him, is too tawdry in a bygone 
fashion to be readable now. Barbey I bring in 
for nothing more than the famous “ style of tiger’s 
blood and honey,’’ preposterous enough to justify 
the definition, but not to be resisted once one has 
tasted the compound. Shiel had better be considered 
apart. 

* 
* 


He began writing about thirty-four years ago, 
and was active for rather more than twenty years, 
after which, so far as I know, he virtually ceased 
to write for ten years, resuming quite lately. Of 
some twenty novels, seven or eight, chiefly the early 
ones, were given to the magazine or other indis- 
criminate public and yet highly admired by men of 
letters. That is to say, Shiel apparently achieved 
the dream of those who write stories of mystery, 
terror or adventure, getting the millions who, like 
children, want a story and those few hundreds who 
choose carefully what they will read. The Pearsons, 


the Harmsworths published serially what Connoisseurs 
were glad to have as books. 
* * 


The two main merits of such of his tales as | 
read twenty odd years ago were the largeness of the 
central idea and the flaming romanticism of 
style. Both merits are very rare in work of the 
kind. Writers of mystery or adventure stories, . o 
more broadly, of serial melodrama, usually rh 
themselves on their ingenuity; and if they have 
ingenuity, the stories may “‘ intrigue,’’ as the cant 
phrase goes; or excite us, but the trick of the thi 
once explained, is explained away; whereas Shiels 
central idea remains in the mind long after the 
reader knows what the issue is. Fantastic, 
gruesome, what you will, it really is an idea. And 
like most genuine ideas, it is of a massive simplicity, 


* * 


Then there is the flushed romantical style, breaking 
out into an extravagant efflorescence. Romanticism 
run mad, it might be said. But frequently there is, 
amid the hot colouring and the frenetic vigour, a 
surprising propriety of simile and metaphor. Take 
this, from a melodramatic passage : 

With anguished gradualness, as a glacier stirs, tender as 

a nerve of each leaf that touched me, I moved, | stole, toward 

her through the belt of bush, the knife behind my back— 

steadily though slow—till there came a restraint, a check—] 
felt myself held back—had to stop—one of the sheaves of my 
beard having caught in a limb of prickly-pear. 
The amount of things said in those few lines is 
matter for wonder. 


* 
* * 


‘“As a glacier stirs, tender as a nerve of each 
leaf that touched me’’: those are words that would 
have been applauded in Stevenson, because his way 
of writing invited readers to be on the alert for 
felicities. But here, in Shiel, the similes are not 
merely new and remarkable; they are very much 
to the purpose, and convey the icy cruelty and 
nervous agitation of the dual man. And the 
grotesque check to his murderous progress is an 
invention reconciling us to the purpose of his evil 
self by its reminder of the savagery into which he 
has fallen as supposedly, for all purposes till this 
encounter actually, the one survivor on a poisoned 
earth. 


* 
* * 


I take the passage from the only volume by Shiel 
that I have lately read again, ‘ The Purple Cloud.’ 
It used to be thought his best book; it is, at any 
rate, the best of those I know. The matter of it 
necessitated an awkward explanatory framework, 
but I cannot think the author need have been quite 
so clumsy, or so long, in getting us to the situation 
in which we can read the narrative of the last man 
in the world. Far as Campbell’s poem on the last 
man may be from satisfying us, for it is rhetoric, 
not poetry, at least it hurls us into the situation; 
and though prose narrative cannot have the liberty 
of poetry, Shiel is too dilatory and circumlocutory, 
too sceptical of the capacity of readers for a ‘‘ willing 
suspension of disbelief.” Yet, even if one could 
bring oneself to skip a page, it would be dangerous 
to do so. One would miss, most likely, some 
strange fancy, some wild phrase, which one would 
afterwards regret not having .experienced at first- 
hand. 
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REVIEWS 


GRUB STREET 
By T. EaRLE WELBY 


Selections, Autobiographical and Imaginative, 
from the Works of George Gissing. By 
A. C. Gissing. With an Introduction by 
Virginia Woolf. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Y as striking an irony as the history of our 

literature affords, the chief realistic novelist of 
the later Victorian period was a man enamoured of 
the classic past : 

Dear and glorious temples! sanctuaries still for all to 
whom poetry is religion. These stones, have they not 
echoed to Hellenic speech? When Latin worship had fled from 
them, when the Saracen had done his worst, when the 
Norman pirate had pillaged all he could to adorn his Chris- 
tian church at Amalfi, time and solitude became warders of 
what remained, hallowing the austere beauty of these aban- 
doned fanes to be a monument of the world where gods and 
men walked together. 


That was the kind of prose written with most satis- 
faction by a novelist who dedicated himself to 
depicting ‘‘ the ignobly decent.” For a while in 
early years Gissing persuaded himself that, in his 
excursions into the dreariest regions of the contempo- 
rary world, he had the motives of a reformer. But what 
drove him was almost always a personal grievance. 
That fact and the quality of the feeling excited in him 
by his grievance reduce him to a lower rank among 
novelists than a man of his gifts might have reached. 

He was not disinterested enough, and for all his 
fine and cultivated intellect he was in a sense petty. 
There is grandeur in Swift’s hatred of humanity, what- 
ever the coarse excesses of its expression; 
the cruelty of Baudelaire is an inverted compassion, 
and it is with a divine irony that he evokes his horrors. 
But Gissing’s recoil from the subjects he chooses is 
often merely like that of a man who has a nervous 
headache and wishes himself in a situation where 
eyes, ears and nostrils would be spared annoyance. 
His quarrel, at least sometimes, is less with the 
nature of things or with contemporary English civiliza- 
tion than with the lot of Gissing. When one is a 
scholar, engaged in literary work, and modest in one’s 
demands on the world, one might be allowed the means 
of getting quietly on with one’s work in tolerable 
surroundings. The novel written in protest becomes 
then, on its weaker side, a sort of glorified complaint 
to the landlady, a complaint of noisy and vulgar 
lodgers, sordid meals, irritating interruptions.’ 

Gissing, I repeat, had a fine mind, and it is hard 
to believe that anyone knowing his work as a whole 
can fail to feel both liking and respect for the man. 
It seems ungenerous, therefore, to press on to the 
disclosure of his chief weakness, which in any summary 
statement of it must appear grotesque. But, no 
doubt unconsciously, Gissing harboured the doctrine 
that the world is in some sort contracted to support 
the scholarly man of letters, to spare him the exaspera- 
tions of common lodgings, shabby clothes, and nasty 
food, to enable him to acquire all the books he needs, 
and to waft him to such countries as may spiritually be 
homes to him. Gissing’s literary heroes show, as he him- 
self showed, a noble determination to follow the difficult 
ways of art; they deserve, as he did, our respect, our 
sympathy. But sooner or later there comes the moment 
when the reader wishes to shake or slap them. For 
it ls not only in degree but in kind that they differ 
from men of genius who have arraigned the world 
justly. Whatever else genius may be, it is an infinite 
capacity for making other people take pains and bear 
them. Somehow or other, it secures the conditions of 


its own full activity. And Gissing’s writers are but 


men of talent. They have the fine qualities which are 
frustrated by life, not those which achieve victory 
of a sort even in defeat. Their independence is only 
that of pensioners doing without the pension the world 
will not pay them punctually. They can neither 
extort it nor forget that, according to their belief, it 
is due. 

But if the most typical of his heroes have not 
the virtue without which all others come near to 
being futile, they have minds. The most original 
thing Gissing did in English fiction was not the 
portraying of poverty or shabby gentility; it was 
the calm upsetting of the agreed order of precedence 
among passions. ‘‘ To be famous and to be loved ”’ 
—that great cry of one of Balzac’s personages might 
be the motto on the title-page of many volumes of 
the Human Comedy. But in Gissing we hear again 
and again, never without effect, the cry of the 
passion for knowledge, for the finest kind of know- 
ledge. Gissing may have been an imperfect, a 
biased novelist, often mistaking mere wretchedness 
for tragedy, but he was the novelist of the pwest 
of all aspirations. His style, always that of a man 
of letters, and in his final period attaining to a rare 
dignity, may have been impoverished by his refusal 
of metaphor, but the sap and the colour come into 
it when the main passion of his life is expressed. 
‘“‘The names in Roman history make my blood 
warm,’’ one of his characters says; classical names 
warmed Gissing’s prose. 

In his eventual liberation he produced what seems 
to me his finest book, ‘ By the lonian Sea,’ and 
‘ Henry Ryecroft,’ surprisingly mellow for its author, 
and ‘ Veranilda.’ His son, quoting from every part 
of Gissing’s work, is enabled by his plan to end 
with the passage from ‘ Veranilda’ in which Basil 
rides away from the monastery of St. Benedict 
clasping to his bosom a book. It is right that a 
volume of excerpts from Gissing should end so, for 
more than any other of our novelists he put into 
fiction the devotion to books. Late in life, he 
thought he should have been an historian, and Gibbon 
was a life-long delight to him. Yet perhaps he 
should have been an historian not of the political and 
military events of the classical world but of those 
agencies whereby its culture was preserved for after 
ages. The darkness and confusion of the dis- 
ruption for background; for immediate subject the 
industry of some learned monk saving, as well as he 
could, and with much searching of heart, the 
literature of paganism! But perhaps Gissing, who 
said he had no sense of sin, could not have entered 
thoroughly into the mind of a St. Jerome hearing 
the voice from Heaven, ‘‘ Ciceronian art thou, not 
Christian, for where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also.”” Perhaps one’s dissatisfaction with 
the course of his literary life is foolish. He was not 
of those who find or make an entirely congenial 
position for themselves. But perhaps that is why 
he has his personal appeal for us. The appeal is 
unquestionable. His lowered vitality, his mere 
irritability with what in life had better be ignored if 
it cannot be transformed, the absurdity of his 
expectation of special arrangements for distressed 
scholars and gentlemen, all are forgiven when 
Gissing speaks to us of that sacred hunger of his 
mind. He is the fellow of all who under disabilities 
live the life of the intellect. He is lodged in their 
hearts where strictly zsthetic considerations do not 
apply. 

Others may value certain pages of his for the 
sober power with which the mean setting is presented, 
for the closeness of observation, for the care with 
which Gissing wrote prose. But it is not, on the 
whole, by his purely artistic qualities that Gissing 
holds those whom he holds. 
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THREE POETS 


Gold Coast Customs and other Poems. By Edith 
Sitwell. Duckworth. 5s. 
Ignotus. By Evarts S. Scudder. Duckworth. 

6s. 
After-Thoughts. By Robert Bell. Methuen. 
4s. 6d. 


Pate ocan' some five years ago, hearing Miss 
Edith Sitwell read a very able paper in which she 
laid it down that poets had no business to make them- 
selves into ‘‘ messenger-boys between Heaven and 
the suburbs.”” Yet in spite of her repudiation of 
didactic purpose I am certain that the main reason 
why the wiser part of the world has refused to treat 
Miss Sitwell as a mere passing fad of post-war 
extravagance is because of her moral earnestness. 
Thus no one would bother much about this book of 
hers, ‘ Gold Coast Customs,’ if it were nothing more 
than a grotesque description of the grotesque and 
disgusting habits of some cannibal savages a hundred 
years ago. Eccentricity may have brought Miss 
Sitwell into prominence in the first place, but to-day 
it is in spite, and not because, of her eccentricity that 
she is read. 

The moral lesson which Miss Sitwell has to teach 
is that our savages we have always with us. It is 
her mission to lash not so much the vices as the 
inanities of the age—the inanities of that class of 
rich people who have used their riches merely to buy 
for themselves exemption from every activity from 
which any human being could conceivably derive 
amusement or satisfaction or happiness. The 
strength of Miss Sitwell’s description of the cannibal 
feasts of Munza of Ashantee comes from her repeated 
reminder to us of how little they differ from the absurd 
social life of the set which she describes as ‘‘ Lady 
Bamburgher’s parties.’’ There is a spirit that is 


more than merely modern or merely clever in such 
lines as 


Lady Bamburgher airs 

That foul plague-spot 

Her romantic heart. 

From the cannibal mart 

That smart Plague-Cart, 

Lady Bamburgher rolls where the foul news-sheet 
And the shambles for souls are set in the street. 


Miss Sitwell assures us that she never writes any- 
thing which has not got a meaning and we are very 
willing to take her word for it and to admit, in 
perfect sincerity, that where we cannot understand 
her we regard the loss as ours, yet I think we have 
a right to tell her that it is the business of a poet 
not only to be intelligible but to be easily intelligible. 
Here, as in her other books, much of Miss Sitwell’s 
power is marred by her obscurity. No one wishes 
her to restrain the richness of her vocabulary. Still, 
her work, like that of other poets, is most powerful 


where it is most simple. What could be simpler and 
better than ?— 


From palaces among the widest leaves 
My Sun, my Fatima 

Shows her gold face and sighs 

And darkness dies. 


Mr. Scudder’s muse is of a very different kind from 
that of Miss Sitwell. There is nothing that is 
obscure in ‘ Ignotus.’ His lessons are lucid and 
sincere, even if they sometimes run the risk of being 
a little feebly trite. Mr. Scudder has a feeling for 
the beauty of words, and such lines as 


Echoes on the frozen heights 
Of difficult mountains won with dear delights, 


clearly tremble on the brink of great poetry. For the 
most part his technique and choice of language is 
unfaltering, though there is a lapse or two. For 
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ingtance, when speculating on the relation with 3 
loved one which will be possible in the future life, 
he says: 


Our values do not fail— 


which is surely a somewhat feeble phrase. 

Mr. Bell not only writes light verse, but also tha 
kind of light verse which aims at mildly instruct; 
the reader with a sting of philosophic and wy; 
wisdom in its tail. This is a difficult thing to gy 
with success. There is much that is pleasant jg 
‘ After Thoughts ’ and nothing at all to quarrel with, 
Yet light verse, simply because it is light in jts 
content, demands a particularly careful accuracy jp 
form in order that the joke of casting such nuge 
into verse at all may be justified by the contrast, 
This necessary care Mr. Bell has not always given 
to his work. Every now and again one comes across 
a line which can only be scanned with difficulty, or g 
rhyme, such as that of vexes and complexes,” 
which is only possible if one accents the latter word 
in a quite abnormal way. Mr. Bell’s wit, too, some. 
times bright and spontaneous, at other times runs too 
easily to clichés, and to call a Spanish horse-chestnut 

The Chestnut (equine and from Spain) 

is surely a trifle elephantine. Such lines as those 
which conclude ‘ Cause and Effect ’ : 

And all you boys of later days 

So rash in various sorts of ways 

Remember trouble’s on the wing, 

Whenever you do anything— 
are, on the other hand, admirable and as good an 
example of that very important branch of art, Fatuous 
Verse, as it is possible to get. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


GOOD ESSAYS 
Now on View. By Ivor Brown. Methuen. 5s. 


R. BROWN has that clear wisdom which seems 

always to light up the subject (and in this new 
book his subjects are very various) as if by a lamp 
from within. Charmed by his grace, intimidated by 
his knowledge, delighted by his wit, one yet feels 
inclined to limit one’s vocabulary of laudation to the 
solemn and memorable phrase: ‘ That’s right!” 
And this rightness, which might be so exasperating, 
but, linked with Mr. Brown’s humanity, is in fact 
so cheering, makes him as hard to review as he is 
easy to read. Fortunately, his merits need no 
stressing here: the reviewer is in the position of 
a chairman introducing a favourite speaker to an 
already enthusiastic audience. It behoves such a 
chairman to get quickly out of the way, and let the 
speaker speak for himself. 

Nevertheless, one may indicate topics. In ‘ Now 
on View,’ the author has stepped aside from his 
usual stage: the footlights are relegated to the wings. 
A meditative and speculative eye, bright with hatred 
of shams, mild and beneficent with remembrance of 
truth, is turned upon ‘ The Social Scene,’ ‘ The 
Modern Muse,’ ‘ The Sporting Life’; while four 
‘ Letters to Sadie,’ at the end, put Britain across 
America—and America across Britain. How admir- 
able is the advice, and the description, in such a 
passage as the following : 

Those who would see Stratford aright, must see it in the 
April light when Arden is in its livery of blossom and wears 
all the glittering clouts which it will cast in a month or two. 
August, when most people go to Stratford, is the interval 
when the green has gone drab and the leaf has tired, but 
not turned. The cornfields have yellowed, but the high 
virtues of variety are not yet. It is Autumn which sweeps 
England to its climax of colour; then the woods are pricked 
with scarlet and the quiet mists creep up at dusk to make 
every sunset a composition. 

The collection opens with prophecy. From the 
nineteen-eighties, we are allowed to look back and 
count our blessings : 
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undred tables were laid in this ola 
Pe it all seems! .. . The 

Whizz-bang Bar has, of course, been closed for forty years. 

When Prohibition came in and Englishmen began to drink 

swiftly and seriously, to loiter over such mild matters as the 

Martinis anhattans of the time was neither legal nor 

enjoyable, 

The aote is sometimes sarcastic, sometimes 

There are good verbal jokes, natural 
to their context: the academic heavy-weights, 
we read, have been driven “‘ to discover under 
the rugged bronzes of Epstein the Marx of 
the beast.’”’ There are profound judgments: ‘‘ For 
anyone with an average command of expression it is 
easier to write a good story of his grandfather’s 

than of his grandfather.’”’ With one or 
two statements of opinion it is possible to quarrel : 
Mr. Brown says that Shakespeare, “‘ now by common 
consent the master among masters,” did not strike 
his colleagues and his public ‘‘ as one not abiding 
uestion.” The contrast is scarcely fair, for 
Shakespeare does not strike anybody to-day as one 
not abiding question—Matthew Arnold’s flourish was 
romantic, and, reduced to terms of criticism, is 
nonsense. And to his contemporaries Shakespeare 
did precisely appear a master of masters; we have 
the judgment recorded even at a date when he had not 
written any of his best plays. 

Yes, there is just enough ground of disagreement 
to give zest. Mostly, one agrees. Always, one 
enjoys. Above all, Mr. Brown has deliciously 
avoided what he himself calls ‘‘ the horrid passion for 
bei entous.” 

G. G. 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


A History of European Diplomacy 1451-1789. By 
R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 16s. 


N senior common rooms reference is sometimes 

made to the ‘‘ mid-day Mowat,’’ and in the short 
time which has elapsed since the publication of the 
book now noticed a further work has been issued 
from the same learned and prolific pen. After Mr. 
Edgar Wallace and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Professor 
Mowat is our most voluminous writer. Like them he 
maintains a high standard and his bowling keeps a 
good length. His continued preference for diplo- 
matic history may perhaps suggest that he does 
not aim at the middle stump. Professor Mowat is 
not only a diplomatic historian. He is, it might 
almost be said, an excessively diplomatic historian. 
His tenderness for diplomats is only rivalled by the 
diligence with which he studies them. When he 
comes to record the results of his studies he paints 
them in gentle colours as in the main honest and 
hardworking men. It cannot be denied that this 
is in the picture, but it may be asked whether some- 
thing is not left out. 

The present volume will prove extremely useful. 
It is comprehensive, compact, brief and readable, 
and there is no other book in English of quite the 
same scope and length written with so much learning. 
Professor Mowat’s touch is light, fresh and interest- 
ing. It would, none the less, be inadvisable for 
anyone to confine his study of diplomatic history 
to this book, for there would ensue an imperfect 
appreciation of the practitioners of the gospel 
according to Machiavelli. Professor Mowat has not 
much sympathy with Sir Henry Wootten’s ambiguous 
definition of an ambassador as ‘‘a man sent to lie 
abroad for his country’s good,’’ and we miss the 
figure of the seventeenth-century Venetian 


ambassador who wrote home for a box of assorted 


Poisons like the last one which had proved so 
useful. 


From Cesar Borgia onwards there have 


been many intriguers in diplomacy who have allowed 
themselves to be dazzled by the possibility of 
glittering prizes. This is so obvious that everyone 
sees its application to the diplomatists of other 
countries. 

We have stressed this point because in the study 
of diplomatic history there is an especial danger of 
losing sight of factors which do not appear in 
diplomatic form. Diplomacy is the characteristic 
mode of the formal relations of modern states, but 
it imperfectly reveals the importance in past history 
of such things as money and gunpowder. To 
isolate a section of history for separate study is at 
once a necessity and a danger. It is doubtless one 
that it is unnecessary to emphasize further, but 
Professor Mowat’s competence is so extreme that it is 
necessary to register a reminder of its self-chosen 
limits, and point of view, the latter being at the 
opposite pole from that of the journalist who wrote 
that war was only peace intensified. 

The narrative begins with the rise of the European 
states system in the fifteenth century and ends with 
the French Revolution. The whole of this period is, 
of course, anterior to modern democracy and its 
results upon national policies, among which one of 
the most important is that democratic conditions 
demand at least the profession of good faith. It is 
not implied that good faith is wholly lacking in 
the period under review. It would be more accurate 
to say that to a large extent faith is chiefly shown 
in that pagan god the secular state pursuing power 
in this world as its end. Another characteristic of 
the period was that on the whole peace became 
more peaceful and war more warlike than in earlier 
ages, when the outward differences between peace 
and war were less marked. As a guide to the 
stages and details of state relations Professor Mowat’s 
careful and scholarly if not exhaustive narrative 
must be pronounced to be of that high value which 
the author’s reputation and position lead us to 
expect. His philosophy of history is another matter. 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


The Searcher. A War Play. By Velona Pilcher. 
With nine wood-engravings by Blair 
Hughes-Stanton. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


fe... way to pillory war is to picture it. Let there 
be infinite rage behind the realism, but let not 
the rage obtrude, for the anger adds nothing to any 
faithful portraiture of an absurd, obscene, intolerable 
thing. He who shows war shows it up; he who 
screams against it is certainly screaming on the right 
side, but it is doubtful whether he is using his expense 
of breath to the best purpose; a playwright who reveals 
the drab silliness of sin is doing better work as a 
moralist than one who denounces Satan with the 
purple patchwork of flamboyant rhetoric. The present 
example of a good play for peacefully minded people 
is Mr. Sherriff’s ‘ Journey’s End,’ which has no pro- 
paganda and never lectures; instead, it lacerates; 
innocent blood is the argument of a play which does 
not argue and the argument is final. 

Miss Pilcher has other ideals of the theatre than 
Mr. Sherriff’s verisimilitude. She believes in the theatre- 
theatrical and her play about the Red Cross Searcher 
(who is also a kind of universal mother mourning for 
and scolding her mutinous, fratricidal brood) is a 
mixture of ballet and spectacular parade with very few 
words. In her eighty (beautifully printed) pages the 
greater part is stage-direction of a narrative order; 
it is going to be hard work for any potential stage- 
manager. 

Comes a crash. The heavens are a holocaust. Crimson 


flames flood the stars. The heavens break as this sibylline 
utterance is ended, drowning the scene in a stream of sound. 
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Flames sweep the hill. Comes another crash and another 

and another and everything signifies how men and machines 

have fallen, Lucifer-like, in catastrophe, men and machines 

invisibly burning in agony nearby while limbs crack, wings 

rend, flames leap, and human voices howl, howl, and howl. 
Miss Pilcher asks for nothing less than the cataracts 
and hurricanes of ‘ King Lear’ and no doubt her 
theme is large enough for anything. But is her 
Expressionistic contrivance large enough for it? There 
is feeling behind it and a lavish use of puissant phrase 
in her descriptions of stage-tactics and in her sugges- 
tions for dialogue. But the Searcher’s denunciations 
grow wearisome; the war denounces itself so very 
much better. The scenes in and around hospital are 
less moving than they should be because the characters 
are formalized and jig about in their agony like 
marionettes instead of reacting with the varied ges- 
tures and distresses of men. An air of self-con- 
sciousness infects the whole. Miss Pilcher is not one 
of those much-trumpeted moderns who, having 
nothing to say, has hit upon the noisiest way of 
saying it. But before she allows her art to wander 
away among those methods of coterie-drama she really 
must remember that the noisy stuff is usually as 
ineffectual as it is easy. Custom has staled it; the 
left wing thunders and we do not listen. There 
comes a quiet voice like that of Mr. Sherriff and the 
brilliant company at the Savoy Theatre, and we 
attend, 


TROPICAL AFRICA 


The British n Tropical Africa. By Ifor L. Evans. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


HOUGH written in the first instance to meet the 
requirements of Colonial Service Probationers at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and therefore crammed with 
facts, Mr. Evans’s historical outline of the develop- 
ment of our tropical African empire should find a 
large and appreciative public. There are few stories 
more creditable to the British genius for educing 
order out of chaos and civilization out of barbarism 
than that of the forty million African natives, occupy- 
ing a territory fifty times as large as England, who 
have come under our rule in the last two generations. 
The greatest merit of Mr. Evans’s book is that it 
‘shows how this triumph was attained in all possible 
cases by insistence upon that policy of ‘“‘ indirect 
rule’’ which may be best expressed in the words 
used by Sir Lee Stack when, in 1921, he instituted 
a plan for granting the natives of the Sudan a still 
larger share in the management of their own affairs. 
Our object, in brief [he wrote], is to leave administration 
as far as possible in the hands of native authorities, where- 
ever they exist, under the supervision of the Government, 
starting from things as it finds them, putting its veto on what 
is dangerous and unjust, and supporting what is fair and 
equitable in the usage of the natives. 
In conjunction with this may be read the statement 
of Lord Lugard, when he was appointed first 
Governor-General of Nigeria in 1914, that 
it is a cardinal principle of British Colonial policy that the 
interests of a large native population shall not be subject to 
the will either of a small European class or of a small minority 
of educated and Europeanized natives who have nothing in 
common with them, and whose interests are often o 
to theirs. 
There is nothing of which we can be particularly 
proud in the history of our dealings with Africa 
during the first three hundred years, when the 
ineffaceable blot of the slave-trade smirched all the 
gold and ivory which our ships brought home. But 
the recent development of Nigeria, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
the Sudan and the other smaller territories of which 
Mr. Evans relates the history during the last forty 
years more than outweighs all the harm that was 
done by our greedy and flinty-hearted adventurers 
in the centuries earlier. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


The Last September. By Elizabeth Bowen 
_ Constable. 7s. 6d. 3 
Lily oe By Michael Arlen. Hutchinson 
7s. 6d. 


Darkened Rooms. By Sir  Philij i 
Hutchinson. 7s. 
Cement. By F. Gladkov. Martin Lawrence, 


7s. 6d. 


O writer is better able to fill the unforgiy; 

minute than Miss Bowen. Her sense of the 
process of living is so acute that she seems to reckon 
time not by the abstract measurements of days and 
hours, but by the onward movements of the mind and 
body, the sequence of the emotions and the beating of 
the heart. Compared with hers, the characters in most 
contemporary novels are like trains running a i 
to a time-table; they are early or late, they have their 
eccentricities but these are deviations from a r i 
standard, bearing a relation to each other and to the 
whole system against which they transgress, 

Miss Bowen’s characters flow with the subtlety and 
self-will, though not with the continuity, of rivers. It 
is difficult to say what they are like because they lack 
purpose, or the majority do; one cannot see their drift, 
one cannot tell what they want. They have gestures 
and self-manifestations, tricks and traits of character, 
but in the absence of a continuous, dominating, recog- 
nizable intention, these intimations of identity are like 
the moss that will not stay on the rolling stone. 

No doubt it was part of Miss Bowen’s plan to portray 
the people at Danielstown as vague, frustrated, and 
even futile; because she wanted to contrast this party 
in an Irish country-house, cloistered and_ insulated 
within their leafy domain, with the crude struggle 
between the Black-and-Tans and the I.R.A. going on 
outside. The subalterns of the Rutlands, who came 
over to Danielstown for tennis-parties, are actual folk 
whose flesh might lodge a bullet. But even Gerald 
Lesworth, the plain blunt soldier who loved Lois in 
the most ordinary way, often says things that seem 
out of character—‘‘ Though I’m musical I’m not 
artistic,’’ for instance. Would he have been as clever 
as that? Ina sense all the characters are too clever. 
Miss Bowen is so generous she must let them share her 
own brilliance. Though they are not always saying 
clever things like ‘‘ a honeymoon is a great waste of 
travelling,’’ they are tremendously ‘‘ on the spot’’; 
they project themselves into the mood of the moment; 
and their speech often reflects their sensitive adapta- 
bility, not themselves. Their dialogue is salted by Miss 
Bowen’s omnipresent sense of humour—to my mind, 
the best possessed by any contemporary novelist : but 
irony has this disadvantage—it is a leveller, it takes 
the edge off life. Still, Miss Bowen’s writing has 
so much edge, it can well afford a little blunting. Her 
style abounds in prodigies of conciseness and feats of 
expression. I do not think she always goes the right 
way about describing Nature: she aims at the eye, 
but she hits the mind first, and the vividness of the 
impression suffers. She also generally seems to see 
the landscape in movement. She is of course entitled 
to her private vision, but I imagine it is one that is 
not generally shared : 

The screen of trees that reached like an arm from behind 

the house—embracing the lawns, banks and terraces in mild 

ascent—had darkened, deepening into a forest. Like splintered 

darkness, branches pierced the faltering dusk of leaves. 

Evening drenched the trees; the beeches were soundless 

cataracts. Behind the trees, pressing in from the open 

empty country like an invasion, the orange bright sky crept 
and smouldered. Firs, bearing up to pierce, melted against 
the brightness. Somewhere there was a sunset in which the 
mouatains lay like glass. 
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A fine piece of writing; but does the eye, beholding a 
natural object, require all this .aid from the mind, this 

ificent apparatus of metaphor and simile? It 
hinders rather than helps the picture which is visual 
only and has no associations that the mind would 
naturally seize upon. But when an association arises 
appropriately from an image, how exquisitely Miss 
Bowen evokes it: 


An escape of sunshine, penetrating the pale sky in the 
south-west, altered the room like a revelation. Noiselessly, 
a sweet-pea moulted in petals on to the writing-table, leaving 
a bare pistil, The pink butterfly flowers, transparently 
balancing, were shadowed faintly with blue as by an intuition 
of death. 


The general effect of ‘The Last September’ is 
exceedingly sombre, and the end is almost cynical in 
its casualness and abruptness. The book suffers from 
lack of subject ; the intense interest and significance of 
the individual pages is not enough. One does not 
demand a story or even a definite theme; but one 
should close a novel with the sense that something 
has been demonstrated, and I do not think one feels 
it here. But what a brilliant book, keen, perceptive 
and mature, and owing to a marvellous adjustment 
between thought, style and subject matter, strung so 
taut that a mere sentence or two sets the whole 
vibrating like music in the mind. 

The profane high-brow, searching ‘ Lily Christine ’ 
for succulent examples of Mr. Arlen’s style to gloat 
over, will be disappointed. He is very much subdued. 
To be sure, he now and then attributes moral qualities 
to motor-cars, calls them ‘‘ wicked,’’ or, drawing a 
metaphor from the animal kingdom, ‘‘ wolfish.’’ But 
the most prejudiced reader, alert for lapses of taste, 

ing for superb instances of expensiveness, longing 
to be dazzled by the extravagance of the smart set 
and the sentimental sufferings of poor little rich 
irls, will find little to scoff at. Lily Christine, though 
ta into the world of the Green Hat, is poor and 
virtuous and unselfish. Her adventure, fraught with 
tragic consequences, in Rupert Harvey’s house brings 
her into touch with a bourgeois establishment; hence- 
forward she has a footing in both worlds—to get, in a 
sense, the worst of both. We cannot help liking her 
and feeling grateful for her evident concern for our 
sensibilities and anxiety not to épater us needlessly— 
receiving friends in her bedroom is the most wanton 
thing she does. If Mr. Arlen had not created her one 
might call her a prude. She is not that, however. Her 
forbearance towards her hulking husband, Summerest 
(a cricketer who plays for England), commands one’s 
admiration both for itself and for the delicacy with 
which Mr. Arlen portrays it—he makes this quality 
(which might so easily seem wooden and goody-goody) 
flexible and responsive to the touch of events. Mrs. 
Abbey, the actress, is too wicked to be natural, but 
her outward semblance is convincing enough. The 
story is conceived sentimentally, that is, it is so framed 
asto extract the utmost ounce of pathos from the 
heroine’s position; but the execution is not needlessly 
sentimental, and decidedly effective especially at the 
end, where, discarding complexity of style, Mr. Arlen 
hammers away at the nerves with verbal repetitions 
and reiterations redolent of D. H. Lawrence. 
Summerest’s behaviour, which initiates the tragedy, 
is incredible; but the inadequacy of the heroine’s 
friends in her time of trial is human and convincing. 
In spite of some artificiality and sentimentality 
masquerading as Romance, ‘ Lily Christine’ should 
put Mr. Arlen’s reputation as a serious novelist on a 
firmer footing. 

In ‘ Darkened Rooms’ spiritualism provides the 
central interest. Sir Philip Gibbs cleverly disguises 
from the reader how far Emery Jogo was a charlatan, 
and how far the heroine was a victim of neurasthenia 
or of supernatural intervention. In execution the book 
does not rise above the commonplace, but it succeeds 


in giving an effect of cumulative horror out of propor- 
tion to the interest of the story. 

‘Cement’ is horrible, but in a different way. Mr. 
Gladkov celebrates the triumph of the Bolshevists 
and the simultaneous defeat (as the author makes it 
appear) of alldecent feelings. The characters, scarcely 
articulate except in oaths and swear-words impugning 
each other’s immediate ancestry, have a good deal 
of crude energy. Their defective mental equipment 
makes them better at pulling each other literally than 
metaphorically to pieces. There is the torturing 
usual among Russians. As propaganda ‘ Cement ’ is 
a failure: it could only influence one against the art 
of reading. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Herbert Hoover. A Reminiscent Biography. By Will Irwin. 
Mathews and Marrot. 12s. 6d. 


A BETTER sub-title for this book would be ‘ An Essay in 
Hero-Worship.’ Mr. Irwin utters not one breath of criticism of 
his subject, either in his conduct as a private person or his 
actions as a public figure. To him Mr. Hoover was always 
right, and those who stood in opposition to his desires or 
policies invariably actuated either by stupidity or, less frequently, 
baseness. Not only was Mr. Hoover never wrong—it is incon- 
ceivable to Mr. Irwin that he could be wrong, in any circum- 
stances whatever. No attempt is made in these pages to depict 
the future President of the United States as a human being. 
If the portrait here given is complete, one must assume that 
Hoover never gave way to an emotion or acted on an impulse. 
He had no loves (save the proper one for his wife), no hates, 
no fears, no depressions. His fifty-four years have been spent 
in accepting, often at great personal sacrifice, the ever larger 
tasks that have been thrust upon him and performing them 
with flawless efficiency in the face of hopeless obstacles, human 
and other. If Mr. Irwin’s estimate be just, here is the true 
a man of the twentieth century, beside whom Wilson, 

enin and Mussolini are fallible mortals subject to the weak- 
nesses of ambition, sentiment and vanity. But Mr. Hoover, in the 
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James Maxton, M.P., who writes on 


“MY DREAMS FOR ENGLAND.” 


1/- net. Fully Illustrated. 
NOW ON SALE 
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eyes of this student of his career, is free of these vices—‘‘ he 
is engineering our material civilization as a whole,’’ and has no 
more concern with those temperamental eccentricities in people 
which militate against their economic welfare than an engineer 
has to soothe a refractory machine by playing music or writing 
poetry to it. But how this man of woman ever attained 
to this specialized perfection Mr. Irwin does not say, and it is 
the one thing that so many of us would like somewhat wistfully 
to know. 


A Wayfarer in Morocco. By Alys Lowth. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


IT is a little difficult to visualize the public for whom this 
book is intended; it contains far too much irrelevant informa- 
tion for the ordinary tourist, while the author is too inaccurate 
and too uncritical to be of much help to the student. The 
historical background of modern Morocco should, of course, be 
outlined, but it is surely quite unnecessary to devote chapter 
after chapter to a general history of Islam and of the Medi- 
terranean, especially when they contain such inaccuracies as 
the statements that Louis XI was a contemporary of Charles II 
of England, and that James I reigned at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Nor does it enhance the value of the book 
that its author accepts as sober fact all the long-exploded legends 
of the Arab conquest of Spain. Much of the information that it 
contains is out of date, especially that relating to the Spanish 
zone, and one would have expected to find some mention of the 
holy city of Xauen. A good book on Morocco to-day written 
by someone conversant with the French and Spanish languages 
is needed, but that need will not be supplied by the present 
work, of which the illustrations are the most pleasing feature. 


Louis XVI: The Last Phase. By G. A. Tate. Methuen. 5s. 


THIS is a straightforward, if uncritical, account of the last 
months of the life of Louis XVI, and includes descriptions of 
the attack on the Tuileries, of the imprisonment of the Royal 
Family in the Temple, and of the king’s trial and execution. 
It is unfortunate that the book has appeared too early for its 
author to have had the opportunity of consulting M. Henri- 
Robert’s recent study of Louis XVI; in that case he might 
have undertaken a more searching analysis of the unfortunate 
monarch’s character. Mr. Tate will not find all his readers 
prepared to agree with him that the defence of the Tuileries 
was impossible, and in this matter he has no less an authority 
than Napoleon against him. For the rest, the scenes at the 
trial are both graphically and faithfully described, though it 
must be confessed that in consenting to argue with his self- 
appointed judges Louis did not display the dignity shown by 
Charles I on a similar occasion. Five shillings is an exorbitant 
sum to ask for a monograph of fifty pages. 


The Triumph of Unarmed Forces. By M. W. W. P. Consett. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is a new and cheaper edition of Admiral Consett’s 
instructive contribution to the history of the war. The 
author, as Naval Attaché in Scandinavia throughout 
the war years, gained a clear insight into ‘‘ the transactions 
by which Germany ... was able to obtain supplies prior to 
her collapse under the pressure of economic forces,’’ and he 
summarizes the result of his investigations in a very incisive 
style. During 1915 and 1916 Denmark and Sweden received 
supplies in excess of all previous quantities, and by selling 
them to Germany caused a local scarcity which was “ attributed 
by the suffering people to the harsh conditions of the British 
blockade.”” It was the Germans themselves who closed this 
avenue by the adoption of the unlimited submarine campaign— 
such is the irony of fate. Perhaps Admiral Consett does not 
always make sufficient allowance for the difficulties with which 
our statesmen had to contend. 


~The Dublin of Yesterday. By Page L. Dickinson. Methuen. 
6s. 


MR. PAGE L. DICKINSON was an architect in pre-war 
Dublin, where he had an acquaintance with most of the poets, 
artists and writers who then abounded in the Irish capital. He 
is now an exile in England, still (we understand from him) in 
early middle age; but his habit of mind and his style recall the 
old gentleman of the club bow-window, formerly of the world’s 
best regiment, whose autobiography Miss Magdalen King Hall 
has recently parodied in ‘I Think I Remember.’ He “‘ must not 
digress ’’; but he is constantly digressing. The particular bee 
in his bonnet seems to be dogmatic -religion, to which he 
attributes most Irish distresses. As a substitute for what the 
clergy offer, he suggests that we “‘may as well be optimistic,”’ 
and hope and believe “that we shall understand it all some day, 
either here or wherever the adventure of existence shall finally 
lead us.” He says he acquired no learning at his English public 
school; but “ the loss is nil.”” It does not prevent him at any 
rate from discoursing confidently on things in general. Man, 
we'learn, is progressive—‘ if not, he ceases to exist.” It is a 
pity he digresses; for some of his portraits of Irish celebrities 
are well enough observed, and there is a pleasing vein of senti- 
ment in his account of the minor happenings of Irish artistic 
and social life at which he assisted in far-off days. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a@ book is not yet published, the date o lication ; 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue History oF tHE Devi. By R. Lowe Thompson, 
Paul. 12s. 6d. Keegan 

Tue Excavations aT UR AND THE HEBREW ReEcorps, 

C. Leonard Woolley. Allen and Unwin. 2s. and 1s, 

Economic History OF Europ. Part Il: Im Mopgrn Tings, 
By M. M. Knight, H. E. Barnes, F. Flugel. Allen ang 
Unwin. 15s. 

Sorpigrs’ Tags: ADVENTURES IN THE REVOLUTION AND 
THE ConsutaTe. By Moreau de Jonnes. Peter Davies, 
7s. 6d. (February 22.) 

Tue Diary or a Communist By WN, Ognyoy 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (February 18.) : 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


GuonpD, THE Hunter. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dent. 6s, 

Beyonp tHe Rockigs. By Lukin Johnston. Dent. 10s, 64, 

Rop anp StreaM. By Arthur Sharp. Jenkins. 3s. 64. 

From Letpzic to Casut. By G. Stratil-Sauer. Hutchinson, 

Tue Savace Sotomons. By S. G. C. Knibbs. Seeley Service, 
21s. 

Tue Macic Istanp. By W. B. Seabrook. Harrap. 12s. 64, 


(February 11.) 
By David MacDonald. Seeley 


LAND OF THE Lama. 
Service. 21s. 

Dick Byrp: Air ExpLorer. By Fitzhugh Green. Putnam. 65, 

(February 11.) 


THE 


FICTION, 


a Gors East. By Irene Rathbone. The Bodley Head, 

s. 6d. 

Ways or Escape. By Noel Forrest. Constable. 3s. 64, 
(February 14.) 

Tue Sguire’s DaucuTer. By F. M. Mayor. Constable. 7s, 6d, 
(February 14.) 

Tue Prison Housg. By D. F. Gardiner. Constable. 7s. 64. 
(February 14.) 

Otp ENcHANTMENT. By Larry Barretto. 
7s. 6d. 

THe THREE AMATEURS. 
7s, 6d. 

THe Orance Court. 
(February 11.) 


Allen and Unwin, 
By Michael Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 


By Lily Anne Coppard. Cape. 
RosEwoop AND Manocany. By Kathleen M. Barrow. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 


PREDESTINED. By Anne Duffield. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Nicut Fatts on Siva’s Hut. By Edward Thompson. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. ; 

er Free. By Countess Barcynska. Chapman and Hall. 
s. 6d. 

Peccavi. By Chris. Massie. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

PrancinG Niccer. By Ronald Firbank. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

Knicut’s Gamsit. By Guy Pocock. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Wuat Care I? By C. A, Nicholson. Chapman and Hall. 


7s. 6d. 
By W. G. Curtis Morgan. 


Not Tuts Man Burt Baraspas. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lavy or Laws. By Susanne Trautwein. Secker, 7s. 6d. 

Soper Feast. By Barbara Blackburn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SHEPHERD AND THE CuitD. By John Owen, Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. (February 18.) 

Corpse ON THE Mat. By Milward Kennedy. Gollancz. 7s. 64. 
(February 18.) 
Degap Man’s Treasure. By John Goodwin. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

(February 11.) 


7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

KALKI, OR THE Future OF Crviuization. By S. Radhakrishman. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Hows anp Wuys oF Human Benaviour. By George A. Dorsey. 
Harper. 12s. 6d. (February 14.) 

Tue CuHILp’s CONCEPTION OF THE Wor.tD. By Jean Piaget. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

YearR-BooK OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE BnritisH 
Empire. Edited by Horace Plunkett Foundation. Rout- 
ledge. 109. 6d. ' 

THe Survey METHOD oF RESEARCH IN Farm Economics. By 
J. P. Maxton. H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 

Kritcnen Rancinc. By Pearl Adam. Cape. 16s. 64. 


(February 11.) 
By Harold Dore and J. A. McKinnell. 


THe New Voter. 
Longmans. 1s. 6d. 

Ir ‘* Lanour ” Wins. By Esme Wingfield Stratford, Selwyn 
and Blount. 5s. (February 8.) 

Towarp a Better Wortp. By Commander Evangeline Booth. 
Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. (February 8.) 

Journatism To-pay. By Arthur R. Thorn. Foyle. 2s. 
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WINTER SONATA 


A Novel by 
Dorothy Edwards 


“ rewards its reader with a pleasure intense 
and fine.”—The Spectator. 
“ Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding 
book. Iris the only one of these novels which 
is a work of art, and there is something dis- 
about the mixture of 


HUMOURS 


UNRECONCILED 
by Sherard Vines 


“This really brilliant tragi-comedy . 
presented with amazing vitality and dancing 


is .. . is a sparkling, scintillating piece of 
work. »_EDWARD CRICKMAY i in the Referee. 


INVOCATIONS TO 


ANGELS 
Poems by Edgell Rickword 


“ Few living poets have a more certain com- 


mand of technique, and he accepts nothing 
secondhand in either thought or manner.” — 
HUMBERT WOLFE in the Observer. 


5S. net. 


THE HIGH 
PYRENEES IN 
SUMMER AND 

WINTER 


by Becket Williams 


“ This is a delightful book, and something 
new in travel books.”—British Weekly. 
“ A guide book of the first class. It combines 
all the facts one expects to find . . . embodied 
in a narrative See most readable, and 
entertaining.” Telegraph. 
Map. 28 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


| Methuen’ New Books 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


THE FIVE BOOKS of Mr. MOSES 
By IZAK GOLLER. 78. 6d. net: 


THE SLIPPERY LADDER 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A lively story of a young Londoner’s career. 
AT THE SOUTH GATE 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 78. 6d. net. 


PRIVATE SUHREN 
By GEORG VON DER VRING. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid and intimate story of a German soldier’s life 
during the War. 


TAWNY EYES 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
An absorbing story in which the central character is 
an unscrupulous and clever woman. 
THERE’S NO END TO IT 
By NEGLEY FARSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ACCOMPLICE 
By JEAN MORTOLA. 38. 6d. net. 
An unusual and dramatic story with an amazing 


THE DEATH OF THE CLAIMANT 

By A. RICHARD MARTIN. 38. 6d. net. 

A brilliant detective story by the author of “ The 
Cassiodore Case.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


A WAYFARER IN MOROCCO 
By ALYS LOWTH. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book which tells of the country of the Moors in an 
entrancing manner. 
THE DUBLIN OF YESTERDAY 
By PAGE L. DICKINSON. Gs. net. 
NOW ON VIEW 
By IVOR J. C. BROWN. 5s. net. 


A volume of essays in which the well-known dramatic 
lanchester Guardian surveys the fun and 


PLATO: TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 
By Professor A. E. TAYLOR. 6s. net, 
A translation, by the author of Plato : om ieee and 
his Work, of two Platonic dialogues of historical 
importance and romantic interest. 
A MODERN THEORY OF ETHICS 
By W. O. STAPLETON. 8s. 6d. net. 
into the nature of instinct and of rational cond: 
CHEMISTRY IN DAILY LIFE 
By S. GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


29 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for February is more political and social in 
its papers than literary. Miss May Bateman describes the 
events which led up to the foundation of the Compagnons de 
Notre Dame by M. Henri Ghéon. This is a movement towards 
reviving the religious stage in France, producing modern 
equivalents of the medieval mystery plays. Mr. A. G. Bradley 
tells the story of Rye and its neighbouring Cinque Ports, and 
Major Reynolds gives his impression of French Army life and 
French feeling. Sir John Marriott has been to Canada, and 
gives an account of the resulting ideas obtained there. He is 
disturbed by its Americanization. Mr. Kirkwood’s paper is a 
balance to Sir R. M. Banks’s attack on Socialism; education, 
foreign policy and the Bank of- England are also subjects for 
papers. 

The Nineteenth Century has two papers of purely literary 
interest. Dr. Cadoux recalls to the ordinary reader the import- 
ance of Hesiod, the first great poet of the Greeks after Homer, 
whose work is a fount of information with regard to early 
pastoral and agricultural life. Mr. Laurence Housman, in 
‘The Messengers,’ introduces us to the Blake family, while 
Mr. Hayley’s commission is being executed, with the episode of 
the drunken soldiers. The number opens with the editorial 
restatement of the case against the Channel Tunnel; three 
papers on sea-power follow. Patiala states the case for the 
Indian Princes in the Empire. The Headmaster of Clifton has 
some suggestions for the future of the Head Masters’ Conference, 
and Dr. Tucker has a good paper on ‘ Noise and Hearing.’ 


Life and Letters opens with a fantasy by Mr. Sturge Moore 
on the theme of the education of a Greek sculptor; Mr. Douglas 
Bush tells the story of the Bowdler family; Mr. Kenneth Clark 
writes on the inexhaustible theme of Leonardo da Vinci—more 
especially on the Notebooks; and Mr. MacCarthy has a story 
founded on the secret uneasiness which each of us feels. 


The London Mecury has a good word for the Listener, for 
Henry Arthur Jones, and for the Royal Mint. It publishes a 
batch of Twenty Poems by the late Emily Dickinson, only 
recently discovered. Mr. Cotter Ludby’s ‘ Moods’ seem mainly 
commonplace; Mr. Turnbull has some interesting new material 
in his paper on ‘ Keats, Reynolds, and the Champion.’ Mr. 
Stanley Williams protests against Carlyle’s label for Mill, and 
puts the latter forward as a fine literary critic. Signor Maris 
Praz contributes ‘A Letter from Italy,’ dealing with the reasons 
for the small popularity of Italian modern writers in their own 
country. The Chronicles include one on ‘ Recent Foreign 
Books,’ by Prince Mirsky. 

Blackwood opens with an account of Younghusband’s 
Expedition to Lhasa, written by one of the expedition, and full 
of the minor details of its leader’s thoughtfulness and foresight. 
Mr. Priestley makes a plea for cheerfulness in fiction; why 
should one write only to depress the reader’s spirits? Mr. 
Sinker describes a visit to the new Turkey, Sir George Maxwell 
gives us the law and gospel of ‘ Mosquito Control in England,’ 
and ‘ Musings’ deal with the new electorate (despondingly) 
and Dutch Painting. 


Cornhill gives a hero-worshipper’s account of a day with 
Thomas Hardy; a study of Leonardo as an artist and a man; 
an aspect of the unemployment question as seen by one of the 
unemployed; education for princes and its results; and some 
good short stories and verse. Miss Sellers’s account of the 
attitude of Frenchwomen to the vote is well written. 


The Empire Review has papers on Crime and Criminals by 
Judge Atherley-Jones, showing the present state of the treat- 
ment given; on Canada and its relations to other states, by the 
Prime Minister of Canada; on China; Safeguarding, by Sir H. 
Page Croft; Immigration, by the Bishop of Saskatchewan ; and 
on ‘ Colour’ in the West Indies. 


The Sociological Review has excellent papers on the relative 
importance of Rural and Urban thought to the future of the 
race; the Arunta religion (a little too technical); Factors in the 
Fall of the Western Empire (amateur) ; and a survey of Margate. 


The English Review has a paper by Lord Sydenham on the 
good side of Fascism; on ‘ The Soviets and China’ (a review 
by a native authority of the events of recent years); on Warsaw, 
on the problems of Latin America; ‘ The Bible and Modern 
Criticism’ (a fair account of the results of criticism by Bishop 
Welldon) ; Walter Scott’s Heroic Struggle (from the documents) ; 
and ‘ Ghosts on Trial ’ (a story of Iceland ghosts, why they came 
and how they left). 


Chambers has papers on ‘ The Rise of the German Republic ’; 
Bone-Shaker and Penny-farthing bicycles; ‘ The Romance of 
Collecting,’ where there is certainly romance; two good serials, 
and other matter. 


Old Furniture, magnificently illustrated, continues to describe 
the old furniture at Hatfield, and Lace in the Isle of Man; 
Walnut Bookcases; Old Silver at Burlington House; and a 
collection of European Porcelain. 

Foreign Affairs has an American Letter by Mr. Norman 
Angell; a study of ‘ The New Reparations Situation ’; of the 
Gilbert Report and “‘ commercialization,’? and whether agree- 
ment can be reached. 
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MOTORING 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 
has obscured output as the Prominent 


feature in motoring circles; the announcement jp 

the Press at the beginning of last week of the 
‘* Motor Car Investment Trust ’’—a hundred and 
twenty million pounds United States venture—mag 
those interested in the British automobile indus 
wonder how they would be affected by a Trust whos 
avowed objects are to specialize in financing and devel. 
oping oil properties, motor factories, aeroplane ang 
other branches of the industry. The idea of its pro. 
moters is that under the shield of its spreading wi 
it is possible for an investor to place funds behind the 
entire motor industry rather than support a single 
company. 

During the past year the motor industry, both jp 
England and in America, has realized that a few well. 
managed concerns giving a large, yearly increasin; 
output stand a better chance of commercial success 
than a number of independent and rival companies, 
At the moment, General Motors Corporation are the 
largest of these mergers of different ‘‘ kinds” of 
motors, and their holding includes British factories, 
Humber, Hillman, and Commer Cars have a work. 
ing agreement with each other in England, and 
S.T.D. Motors is a merging of Sunbeam, Talbot 
Darracq interests, besides some other branch of the 
motor and engineering industry. A trust that is in the 
position to buy large blocks of shares in all motor 


mobile world. The question arises: Will such a 
power be for the good of the public? At present 
it is admitted by those engaged in the motor 
industry that competition and overlapping of models 
is ruining the prospects of commercial success for a 
large part of the industry, and that it is only by 
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LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates § 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders ; 


LIFE ASSURANCE ON 
THE INSTALMENT PLAN 
A Scheme specially devised to make life 
assurance easy for men, and women also, 
who are in receipt of monthly salaries. 
Write for full particulars. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manage: & Actuary). § 
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Mr. Wells’ great literary adventare | 


i 


Ready next Friday : 

THE KING 

4 

WHO WAS KING 

by 

a. H. G. WELLS 

d = Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net & 
. = In this most remarkable book—the boldest of all his achievements—Mr. Wells breaks § 
c ‘= entirely new ground, showing the immense possibilities of the film in literature and its 5 
es, = still greater possibilities as a weapon of international importance. It is at once a complete = 
4 = scenario and an extremely exciting novel, written with a speed and vigour that make it, # 
bot = almost literally, live and move before the eyes of the reader. As a film, Mr. Wells thinks, & 
: the Censor might ban it. “Book publication—thank Heaven !—is another matter.” 

tor 

to- ERNEST BENN LIMITED 

de Bouverie House, Fleet Street 

= 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 


Just Published. Price 10/6 net each. 
THE TRIAL OF 


BLOMFIELD RUSH 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


‘A most absorbing study in criminal 
psychology.” —Scotsman. 


THE TRIAL OF 


E. M. CHANTRELLE 
Edited by 
A. DUNCAN SMITH 
“The novelist will find in it an 
abundance of material and the 


chol ist much food for thought,” 
Weekly. 


the be sent 
application the 
WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 
LIMITED, 


EDINBURGH : 


LONDON : GLASGOW 


From the Ek-Klesia Press 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE TO-DAY 


Jt HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, 


Author 
“ The Life and Di of Jesus Christ “ The True ” 
Scientific Mysticism,” | “The of Sun,” “ 

Founder of “ EK- TA” Quarterly Magazine of the Ek-Klesia. 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE 
ZODIAC in their relation to the Twelve 
Organic Structures of the Human 
Constitution. 

Demy 8vo. 269 pages Price 3/6 
THE RISE and CONSUMMATION 
OF THE ‘goal A Book of Interpre- 
tation and Prop rophecy relating to the 

es 


present resent “ last tim of Antichrist. 
8vo. 349 pages Price 6/- 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY 
PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
the Principles of the Path of the Divine 


Mysteries. 
A Handbook suitable for Enquirers and Seekers after 
Truth and God. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 208 pages Price 3/6 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, 
Tanner's Green, Wythall, near Birmingham. 
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combining and merging their interests instead of com- 
peting against each other that they will survive. 

If America realizes that ‘‘ investment trusts’ are 
the best way to manage the control of the business, 
England would do well to see that her best factories 
are firmly entrenched with a similar financial rampart 
of support; otherwise they may be embraced in the 
folds of this gigantic trust ‘‘ python’’ and be 
suffocated. Some years ago a leading U.S.A. motor 
manufacturer, during the progress of the annual 
Olympia motor show, remarked as he walked round 
the exhibits : ‘‘ Wonderful ! We have nothing like this 
show in America, but why you fellows over here 
remain in the automobile business puzzles us, as we 
shall have the whole trade in a few years and you 
can beat us in so many other engineering lines that 
your automotive capital could show much better 
returns in other channels.’’? British motor manu- 
facturers have survived the competition so far, but 
‘* investment trusts ’’ may prove their undoing unless 
home finance and financiers come to their rescue. 

Mergers in the automobile industry have so far 
benefited the public in producing better machines at 
reasonable prices, better service and better distri- 
bution facilities, but that has happened because one 
group has been in competition with others selling 
similar articles. Whether a Trust that combined 
the whole industry into one directorate would be 
equally beneficial is a matter open to doubt. It 
stands to reason that it would provide good service 
and distribution of its goods and be in a position 
to bring the various factory costs down to the lowest 
level. Whether that would benefit the public, outside 
the shareholders, is difficult to say. 

No doubt the selling organization would endeavour 
to get as high a price for the goods as the public would 
pay. America holds her home business to herself 
and might raise prices there, but in the export market 
she has all Europe against her and even the Trust 
could not control this in its entirety. Therefore 
the British public need have little fear that prices will 
be raised against them. On the other hand, 
exporters of British automobiles will find the ‘‘ prices 
cut to ribbons ’’ in an effort to push them out of the 
market; the huge output of U.S.A. factories must 
sell their surplus in the markets of the world as 
home requirements tend to slacken off and saturation 
point gets nearer and nearer. Otherwise they must 
lessen their production, which upsets modern ideas 
of progress—increased output every year. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


OW that we have heard the speeches of the 
N ausiznes of our big banks, we find ourselves 

re-examining their remarks with the object 
of seeing whether they agree or disagree on funda- 
mental points. Each dealt with the accusation that 
the banks are not willing to assist the industry of 
the country with sufficiently extensive credits, and 
each pointed out, and provided figures to justify his 
statement, that the banks were more than ready to 
assist industry by every legitimate means. As to 
the outlook, although unable to quote any tangible 
evidence of improvement in our basic industries, 
each one appears mildly optimistic as to the future. 
Let us hope that next year, when these great bankers 
are discussing the achievements of 1929, they will be 
provided with ample evidence that our heavy 
industries have turned the corner. Meanwhile, in 
view of the fact that in the past four years each 
has indulged in an optimistic forecast for the ensuing 
year, on the present occasion there appears no 
particular reason to be over-elated by their optimistic 
utterances. 


SIR GEORGE TOUCHE 


At the forty-third annual general meeting of the 
Debenture Corporation Limited, held last week Sir 
George A. Touche had much of interest to say in 
reference to investment trusts and investments, He 
emphasized the fact that caution was more n 
now than when price levels were lower; that the 
public seemed to have forgotten the lesson 9 
previous periods of speculative activity; and that 
they are too much bent on capital appreciation to 
invest wisely. Sir George Touche attributes this t 
the heavy taxation of revenue. ‘‘ Buying,” hy 
stated, ‘‘ is very indiscriminate. Quotations soa; 
irrespective of any probable yield of income in th 
early or even the distant future. Buying which js 
indifferent to revenue yields is not investment py 
speculation. Sooner or later it will be demop. 
strated that income is the real ruler of values.” 
Attention is draw to the fact that similar views hay. 
been expressed in these notes on many occasions 
during recent months, and indications point to the 
fact that investors are beginning to realize th 
unattractive levels to which so many securities hay 
risen, which explains the falling off in the volum 
of Stock Exchange business. 


TIN 


As was only to be expected, at the Tin Selection 
Trust meeting last week, Sir William D. Henry, 
who was presiding, devoted a considerable portion 
of his speech to dealing with the tin situation 
generally. Those responsible for the Anglo-Orientg 
group of companies are, without question, 
of opinion that the consumption of tip 
is exceeding production, with the result that 
eventually the world will be suffering from a tir 
famine. Sir William Henry enlarged on th 
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CHURCH ARMY 


means 


WELCOME, FOOD, BED, 
WORK AND A REALLY 


FRESH START IN LIFE 


for thousands of 
Homeless Men, 
Women and 
Children, Ex- 
Prisoners and 
Honest People 
in undeserved 
distress. 
Please send to-day 
to 
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London, W.1 
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ASecurity whichdoes not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


GREAT 
STORIES 


H. G. WELLS 
LEONARD MERRICK 
E. F. BENSON 

LIAM OFLAHERTY 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
PROSPER MERIMEE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
STACY AUMONIER etc. 


"THESE ate a few of the authors whose best work 

is represented in the latest number of THE 
ARGOSY, the magazine noted for the publication of 
the world’s best examples of the short story art. 


E discrimination is used in the selection of 
masterpiece stories forthis, the foremost fiction 
magazine of to-day. Contemporary and classic 
stories, British and foreign, appear month by month 
in its pages, together with striking literary features. 
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MAGAZINE 


March Issue 1/- 
The Amalgamated Press, Led. now on Sale 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—FEBRUARY, 1929 


The Shifting Sands of Socialism. By Sir R. Mitchell 
Banks, M.P. 

Ministerial Responsibility. By W. Harbutt Dawson 

Preventable Poverty. By David Kirkwood, M.P. 

A Glimpse of Canada. By Sir John Marriott, M.P. 

The New Order in Industry. By J. H. Harley 

Gold in Politics. By ‘* Augur” 

The French Army and the French: A Personal Impression. By 
Major B. T. Reynolds 

Foreign Policy: Towards the New Orientation. By “ Truvor ” 

The Nation and its Schools. By The Right Hon. T. J. 
Macnamara 

Henri Ghéon. By May Bateman 

The Bank of England and its Constitution. By ‘‘ Lombard ”’ 

An Ancient Cinque Port. By A. G. Bradley 

“ Early Spring—and Hardy.”” By V. H. Friedlaender 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 3s. 6d. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


CHEST DISEASES 


“Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.’’ 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 

“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in the same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Stevens, 204206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘‘ S.R.’s,’’ will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


“A brilliant book.” — imes. “Particu 

“The best handbook te Lendon ever issued.""—Liverpool Daily Post 
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uneconomic selling policy adopted as far as tin was 
concerned. While the future may show that the tin 
position is in a serious way from the point of view 
of the consumer, statistics at the moment do not 
support this argument, and investors in tin shares 
must realize that the views of Sir William Henry, 
of the Tin Selection Trust, and of Lord Askwith, 
expressed at the recent London Tin Syndicate 
meeting, were expressed rather for the long view 
than for the short. é 


ANGLO-FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


Dealings recently started in the 5s. ordinary shares 
and the deferred shares of Anglo-Foreign Newspapers 
Ltd. This Company has been formed under the 

auspices of the Carmelite Trust and the Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic Corporation to develop newspaper and 
allied undertakings at home and abroad. It will be 
remembered that the Carmelite Trust was formed as 
a Trust Company to be primarily interested in news- 
paper shares. This new Company in the same group, 
it will be seen, is to carry the policy still further by 
interesting itself in the mewspapers themselves. 
Naturally, there is an element of uncertainty in a 
venture of this nature, and its prospects must be 
judged by those who are to handle its destinies. 
The Chairman of this new Company is Mr. Henry 
Spence Horne. Mr. Horne is known to have devoted 
many years to a careful study of the newspaper 
position, and although he has made a great name 
for himself in the cement industry it is felt that he 
is destined to do even bigger things in the news- 
paper world. In these circumstances the shares of 
Anglo-Foreign Newspapers appear a _ particularly 
interesting speculative investment at the present 
stage. That the Company will do well is a foregone 
conclusion to those who are aware of the 
ability and energy of its Chairman, and the shares 
should in due course provide comfortable capital 
appreciation for those who acquire an interest now at 
the Company’s inception. 


EVERLITE 


Those connected with the large number of new 
companies recently formed to exploit new inventions 
would be wise to follow the example of the Marquis 
of Winchester, as expressed in his speech at the 
Everlite Company meeting this week, when he stated 
that the company was embarking on a new trade 
and that they had always refrained, from the inception 
of the undertaking, from making any estimates as 
to results and profits. One has only to scrutinize 
the estimates of profits in many of these new 
prospectuses to see on how ludicrously slender a 
basis they are built. It is far better to follow the 
example quoted above and for those responsible to 
say, ‘‘ We propose to market this product; we claim 
for it that it has the following advantages: we 
believe we can market it on very profitable terms; 
and obviously, if our claims for it prove justified, 
it should earn very substantial profits for its share- 
holders.’’ Incidentally the prospects of Everlite 
certainly appear promising. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC PREFERENCE 


The attention of those who desire a sound 
permanent investment is drawn to the fact that 
another block of £1,000,000 of Canadian Pacific 
4% preference stock has just been placed on the 
London market. This is procurable in the neighbour- 
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hood of 803, free of stamp, at which price ; 
a safe investment yielding a shade 


CABLE STOCKS 


In view of the approaching completion of the merger 
Cable stocks have enjoyed increasing demand 
higher levels. 1 am still of opinion that they wi 
stand even higher when the merger is actuajj 
completed. The position of Marconi shares jp the 
merger cannot yet be calculated, although map 
authorities in this market express the opinion that 
the price must be higher when the amalgamation jg 
an accomplished fact. I would, however, repeat m 
previously given advice: that the best method of 
taking an interest in this group is by the purchas 
of the ordinary shares of the Cable companies, 


S. K. F. 


Considerably more interest has been shown of late 
in the shares of the S. K. F. Swedish Ball i 
Company. This company constitutes the largest group 
of manufacturers of ball bearings in the world, 
plying approximately 30% of the world’s market. For 
1927 a 10% dividend was paid and earnings of 11.7% 
were disclosed, but it is believed that the company’s 
actual earnings were considerably in excess of this 
figure. An increased dividend is expected for 1928, 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Although no change is to be made in the disteiby. 
tion for the past year on the ordinary shares of Ralls 
Royce Limited, which therefore remains at 10%, 
including the 2% bonus, it is gratifying to note that 
the profits earned show a further substantial improve. 
ment. These reached the satisfactory total of £185,769 
in comparison with £156,879 for the preceding year. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the following 
Company meetings: Everlite, Ltd., Acetate and 
Acetate Products (Foreign Rights) Ltd., and Phillips 
Rubber Soles Ltd. 


Taurus 


«'s On Thursday the Bank Rate was raised from 
43% to 54%. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 360 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, February 14) 
ONE STEMMED THE TIDE OF ANCIENT ROMAN VICE, 
THE OTHER STOPPED GARROTING IN A TRICE. 
(THE HANGMAN’S ROPE, SOME THINK, HAD WORKED LESS QUICKLY.) 
Dioxide that makes ‘ Perrier’ taste so prickly. 
From signs and letters great results I get. 
Yes, but the bark may reach her haven yet. 
Heart of a well-known short-tailed water-bird. 
For ragamuffin find a longer word. 
Curtail a custom—hard, ’tis said, to kill. 
They laughed Ho! ho! at one whose name was Gill.* 
Seen seldom, its harsh cry men often hear. 
Indulged in to excess, may cost us dear. 
The maid whose beauty won Gratiano’s heart. 
From sub-churchwarden Russian musk-rat part. 
Pristine, primeval, and conceals a snare. 
Like starving lion or half-famished bear. 
* Ingoldsby Legends. 


SRE 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. total Funds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meetings 
ACETATE & ACETATE 
PRODUCTS (FOREIGN RIGHTS) 


QUALITY AND PRICE 
PROGRESS OF ALLIED UNDERTAKINGS 


The Starerory Mastinc of Acetate and Acetate Products 
(Foreign Rights), Ltd., was held on February 6, at the Hotel 


Cecil, W.C. 


Sir Henry J. Forde, Kt., who presided, said that the company 
was the owner in foreign countries, with the exception of the 
United States of America, of patents and processes which were 
to-day being worked by companies in this country—namely, the 
Cellulose Acetate Silk Company, the Non-Inflammable Film Com- 
pany and Acetate Products Corporation. A statement has already 
been circulated to the shareholders of the Cullulose Acetate Silk 
Company, in which it was shown that their assets, without taking 
into consideration the value of the patents and processes, were} 
well in excess of liabilities, and that the company was manufac- 
turing in commercial quantities acetate of celulose, which was the 
basis of all the products their various companies were concerned 
in, of quality equal to the best produced in the world and a 
price believed to be lower than any other im the world. 


A LARGE DEMAND ANTICIPATED 


The Chairman of the Acetate Products Corporation, at the 
statutory meeting recently held, gave the position of that corpora- 
tion, showing its strong financial position and the progress being 
made with their additional factory. The directors believed that 
as soon as their non-inflammable safety celluloid products were 
on the market, they would entirely displace the inflammable 
articles sold to-day, and that the Acetate Products Corporation’s 
initial plant of four tons a day would have to be very largely 
increased as soon as the machinery could be installed to meet the 
demand for their products. 


The Non-Inflammable Film Company would shortly be issuing 
a statement to their shareholders which should give them every 
satisfaction. Their financial position and their holdings to-day 
were very strong, but he was not going to be drawn into giving 
information as to what was going on at the present moment to 
competitive interests, who were attempting to obtain this by 
every possible method. 


DIRECTORS’ FAITH IN THE ENTERPRISE 


The directors of this group of companies were all men of 
very high commercial and financial standing, representing as 
chairmen, managing directors and directors of other companies 
a combined capital of not less than £50,000,000. He prophesied 
that the foundation had been laid for a great industry which 
would give employment to thousands of British workpeople. 

Their arrangements with the European industrialists and 
capitalists for the exploitation of the same patents and processes 
in Europe should ensure a very satisfactory return to the 
shareholders of this company. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the directors who had put their names, reputations and 


capital behind this industry were confident of a big commercial 
and financial success. 


The Chairman having replied to questions, Sir William H. 
Veno said that the cellulose acetate which was being manu- 
factured at Lancaster by the Cellulose Acetate Silk Company 
was regarded by experts as ‘he best in quality that the world 
produced, and, not only that, but it was produced at a price 
which the directors believed to be lower than that of any other 
company. He believed they were building up what in due 
time would be a great world-wide organisation, based upon 
cellulose acetate not only for the manufacture of artificial silk, 
but for the manufacture of all sorts of goods at present being 
made out of celluloid. Celluloid, in his opinion, would have 
to be abandoned because of its inflammability, and cellulose 
acetate would take its place. As to the attacks which had 
fecently been made upon this group of companies, he could 
assure the shareholders that there was no need for alarm, and 
he strongly advised them to retain their shares as an investment. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded 
the proceedings. 


EVERLITE, LIMITED 


The Statutory Meetinc of Everlite, Limited, was held on 
Feb. 4 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Winchester (Chairman of the 
Company) said:—Ladies and Gentlemen, this is a statutory 
meeting called for the purpose of complying with Section 65 of 
the Companies Act. No resolution can be moved. It is merely 
for the purpose of presenting to you a statement of receipts and 
expenditure that have been incurred up to date since the inaug- 
uration of the Company. 

The statement, which has been in your hands, shows that the 
total number of shares allotted was 2,000,000 Ordinary shares 
of 1s. each. The inventor received £17,500 for the world rights, 
with the exception of the United States and Canada, which 
was satisfied by the allotment to him of 350,000 shares. The 
total receipts, including premiums on shares issued, amount to 
£112,000. No commission has been paid on the placing of the 
shares. The preliminary expenses were estimated at £3,500, 
of which £1,017 has been paid. The cash at bankers on fixed 
deposit is shown at £76,000. 

This is all the information that is necessary for me to give 
you as regards the cash position, but I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of placing you in possession of our programme. 

Firstly, your Company, through the Metropole Developments, 
have been able to conserve the whole of their cash resources 
by not having to incur the expenditure in the purchase of a 
factory, but we have acquired, on very favourable terms, ample 
accommodation in the factory at Waltham Abbey which has been 
acquired by Metropole Developments from the Imperial Chemical 
Industries. ‘ 

For the manufacture of the smaller lamps we have made 
arrangements with a very responsible and one of the largest 
concerns in the country with a life-long experience in making 
lamps in metal, and our programme in the smaller lamp will 
be carried out in time to make deliveries of these lamps from 
the month of April onwards. 

In that connection I think I will read to you a letter which 
we have received from that firm. It is as follows :— 

“* Dear Sirs,—With reference to our negotiations for seme 
time past regarding a contract for the manufacture of Everlite 
Lamps in the following types :— 

** Bicycle Lamps including rear lights. 

** Boy Scout Lamps. 

‘* Postmen’s and Policemen’s Lamps. 

** Auxiliary Motor-car Lamps. 

“* Lamps for general use and in the House in the form of 

Flash Lamps. 

“We have carefully gone into your designs and are also 
making up counter designs. Having regard to past experience 
in the Lamp industry, we feel sure that working arrangements 
between our two companies will be of the utmost benefit to all 
parties interested. 

‘* We therefore have pleasure in stating that we will defin- 
itely undertake to manufacture various lamps enumerated above, 
and can commence to deliver in three weeks from the date 
of passing the final models (which should be within the next 
six days) in large and increasing quantities, the minimum to 
be 40,000 Lamps per week, and we can safely undertake to 
supply you with as many as 100,000 in weekly deliveries. 

“The price of the various types will, of course, vary as to 
the number of parts contained in each model, but you may rest 
assured that they will be very competitive, that we are prepared 
to go through our costs with you, and to accept a profit on 
the whole transaction, which will be fair and could not be 
improved upon even with your own complete plant being 
available.” 

With regard to the supply of domestic lamps which will be 
made chiefly out of Metduro, these, as originally contemplated, 
will be available during the coming autumn. You must remem- 
ber that we are embarking on a new trade, and we have 
always refrained, from the inception of the undertaking, from 
making any estimates as to results and profits. With the 
large and world-wide interest displayed in this new invention, 
and the satisfactory arrangements concluded for marketing your 
products in almost every part of the world, we may look 
forward to a very prosperous future. 

The chairman then referred to the events which had led up 
to the resignation from the board of Mr. S. R. Mullard, and 
continued :—We have, I am glad to say, secured in the person 
of Mr. G. Langford, a man fully competent to carry out the 
important duties of factory manager, and he will be installed 
at Waltham Abbey from to-day week. Mr. Langford, during 
his career, has occupied very important positions. At a very 
early stage he was made Manager of the Gas Station in 
Coventry responsible for street lighting. He next served a term 
as General Manager of the Para Gas Works. On the outbreak 
of the war he returned to this country and was at once made 
second in control of the filling station at Hayes in Middlesex, 
employing some 15,000 hands throughout the war. At the 


closing down of these works Mr. Langford was engaged by 
the Radiation Co. of Warrington, and up to the period of his 
engagement with us he has been in the service of that company. 


After the chairman had replied to questions the proceedings 
terminated. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 358 

Tue NeckaR A TOWN BOASTS, A SIREN THE RHINE; 

THE NAMES OF THIS Pair ’TIS FOR YOU TO DIVINE. 
1 A fish the kayaked Eskimos pursue. 
2. ‘* Patmos of Luther,”’ fifteen-twenty-two. 
3. Your name is Peace: seek, child, to make no foes! 
4. She heard the Voice of Power, and arose. 
5. The patriarch twice curtail who walked with God. 
6. To hear the truth from him would be quite odd. 
7. Language of fish-hags; filthy, frightful, foul. 
8. Foreboded, so ’twas thought, by hooting owl. 
9. Wine he forswears, beer, cider, spirits, ale. 
10. The Mount of Blessing here must shed its tail. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 358 


H_ alibu T! ! See Eskimo Life, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
E isenac H? (2nd edition, 1894), p. 76. 

I ren E 2 The castle of Wartburg, to which Luther 
D amse L’~ was taken after leaving Worms, and in 
E n Och which he was sheltered till March, 1522, 
L ia R is near Ejisenach. 

B illingsgat E * Talitha cumi, Damsel, I say unto thee, 
S L Arise. Mark v, 41. 


R echabit E* 4 The modern Rechabites, like their ancient 
G eriz Im5 namesakes, are total abstainers. 
5 See Deut. xi. 29. 


Acrostic No. 358.—The winner is “‘ Falcon,” Mrs. Butler 
Cole, Beaumont Cote, Carnforth, who has chosen as her prize 
‘Octavia Hill: Early Ideals,’ published by Allen and Unwin, 
and reviewed by us on January 26. Eleven other competitors 
selected this book, 47 named ‘ French France,’ 17 ‘ The Sword 
Falls,’ 7 ‘ The Double Image,’ etc., etc. . 


Atso Correct.—Abba, A. E., Armadale, Barberry, E. Bar- 
rett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Miss Rosa C. Burley, Mrs. J. Butler, M. de Burgh, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, J. R. 
Cripps, Mrs. Alice Crooke, H. L. V. Day, Dhualt, D. L., 
Dolmar, Doric, Ursula D’Ot, Elizabeth, Estela, Farsdon, A. R. 
Fordham, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, F. R. G., Gay, Glamis, 
F. L. Groves, James Hall, Hanworth, H. C. M., Hetrians, 
H. K., Iago, W. P. James, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, 
Mrs. Lole, Madge, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, George W. 
Miller, Mrs. Milne, Met, Mont, Miss Moore, H. de R. Morgan, 
Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, Margaret Owen, 
Parvus, Peter, F. M. Petty, Polamar, Quis, Lester Ralph, Red 
Cot, Rho Kappa, G. H. Rodolph, M. Scott, Mrs. A. T. Shaw, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, Margarita Skene, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Texa, Thora, Ve, C. J. Warden, Weatherbury, 
A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 


One Licut Wronc.—Crayke, Reginald P. Eccles, Cyril E. 
Ford, Reginald J. Hope, Margaret, J. F. Maxwell, Remmap, 
Twyford, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 357.—Ong Licut Wronc: Abba, Barberry, 
Bolo, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, Clam, 
D. L. Dolmar, M. East, Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, James Hall, 
Hanworth, Jeff, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, 
H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, C. D. Tosswill, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bird, Boskerris, Brevis, Miss Carter, 
Crayke, Ursula D’Ot, Cyril E. Ford, Margaret, J. F. Maxwell, 
St. Ives. All others more. 

Licut 5.—Opossum is accepted, but not Horse. 

Licut 11.—Explanation, Elaboration, Extension, Expatiation, 
Ejaculation, Evasion, Exposition, Expansion, Emulation, 
Exemplification, all seem inferior to Exaggeration. 

An apology is due to Mrs. J. Butler, Lilian, and Madge: 
I had quite forgotten that Gray’s Inn Lane had been renamed. 


One of these days, no doubt, Drury Lane and Park Lane wid] 
also be raised to the dignity of Roads. 


Acrostic No. 356. Correct: A. R. Wheeler, Trinculo. Onz 
Licnt Wronc: Rand. 

G. M. Fowter.—Your solution of No. 356 did not reach us. 

Gramis.—You had only one Light wrong in No. 355. I 
regret the error. You are right in calling attention to it. 

ARMADALE.—I will draw attention to the matter at once, and 
thank you for mentioning it. 

Jorp.—I think it will be in accordance with precedent if I 
capitulate. 

Dopo.—Many thanks for helpful criticism of my “ Explana- 
tion of Terms ” circular. 


Remmap.—Bane means poison in general—any poison. 
word was in use centuries before alkaloids were heard of. 


The 


Company Meeting. 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES, LTp. 


The Orpinary GENERAL Megtinc of Phillips Rubber Soles, 
Ltd., was held on February 7 at Winchester House, Ojg Broa 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. Walter W. Phillips, who presided, moved the 
of the report and accounts for the year ended November 
1928, and said that the net profit for the year amounted t 
£123,066. This was about £7,700 below the profit for the 
previous year, but the difference was mainly accounted for 
increased advertising expenditure by a subsidiary company, 4j 
compared with two years ago, the net profit for the past Year 
showed an increase of about £20,000. The directors regardaj 
the results as very satisfactory, particularly in view of the 
general state of trade in the country and the high Percentage 
of unemployment. 

After adding the amount brought forward from the 
year, and deducting income tax, preference dividend for the 
and interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on the ordinary 
and placing £16,000 to raw materials reserve, there was , 
balance available for further dividend on the ordinary shares 
reserves, etc., of £72,265. 

Dealing with the balance sheet, the Chairman said that inves. 
ments in subsidiary companies, £354,140, remained unalterg 
from the previous year. 

The item of £125,000 5 per cent. War Loan was most useful, 
and the amount of cash at bank, £27,906, was a Satisfactory 
figure. 

* regarded the item “ Patents and designs at cost, £90,406," 
the slight increase of £152 represented the cost of registration 
of new designs during the year. These designs might tk 
regarded as having a value far in excess of the cost of their 
registration, but he wished to make it clear that sooner or later 
provision would have to be made for writing down this item 
of £90,406. The directors did not recommend that any step 
be taken in that direction at present, for the reason that the 
amounts placed to general reserve a year ago and in the appro. 
priation now submitted, might be regarded as sufficient cover for 
patents and designs amortization until such time, presumably in 
the near future, when the item preliminary expenses, would have 
been completely written off, and larger sums would becom 
available for other purposes. 

Referring to the appropriation account, he stated that th 
directors recommended writing off preliminary expenses a further 
sum of £15,695 (making a total of £40,000 written off this 
item), placing to general reserve a sum of £10,000, and paying 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. (making 15 per cent. for the 
year) on the ordinary shares, which required £36,000. That 
would leave a balance to carry forward of £10,571. 

The balance of net profit, after providing for all dividends on 
preference shares, was equal to 29 per cent. on the ordinary 
share capital. 

He mentioned that the directors were in favour of building 
up a strong reserve position, and he felt sure that the wisdom 
and soundness of that policy would be agreed. 

The business, in every way, was being kept up to date. The 
turnover had been maintained, and the reputation of Phillip 
productions, for quality and general excellence, now stood higher 
than ever. During the past year there had been a development 
in this country owing to the use in many shoe factories of 
other materials, instead of the customary leather, for the soles of 
boots and shoes. The very excellent soleing material that the 
company was manufacturing and selling under the registered 
trade mark ‘‘ Durata’’ had rapidly won for itself the vey 
highest reputation, and he felt confident that the company might 
hope to secure a very large share of the trade in this class of 
‘oods. 

. The two new directors, Mr. John Cunningham and Mr. W. H. 
Mather, were members of the staff, and had both been engaged 
in the business for the past ten Bag He = — sure that 
the company would be well serv y its new directors. 

The sree a by the company in March, 1927, of the goodwill, 
trade marks, stocks and book debts of the Wood-Milne sole and 
heel business for this country had proved satisfactory and profit 
able, and Wood-Milne goods were now made and sold by the sub 
sidiary companies in the ordinary course of trade. 

Shareholders could rest assured that nothing would be left 
undone in regard to the high quality and finish of the goods and 
in regard to all the little details which caused the Phillips 
products to stand out so pre-eminently in advance of all com 

ting goods. 

with all the workpeople were extremely cerdial and 
satisfactory, and he expressed the directors’ hearty ones 
of the excellent services and assistance rendered by the staff 
workpeople of the company and its subsidiaries during the Biy' 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
final dividend of 10 per cent. was declared on the ordinar] 
shares. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. G. Phillips, A. J. Drywood, 
J. Cunningham and W. H. Mather, were re-elected. aut 

The auditors, Messrs. Davie, Parsons and Company, . 
accountants, were re-appointed, and a vote of thanks to 
Chairman closed the meeting. 
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SOLICITORS’ 
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BVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


To be familiar with all 
matters affecting - - 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


| “ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


To get into - - 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


Advertise in 
The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,’’ 
29 Breams Buildings, B.C.4. 
*Phone: Holborn 1853. 


The Solicitors’ Journal ’—That admirably 
conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
A new Volume commenced on 


Saturday, January 5th 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse FEBRUARY, 1929 


Episodes of the Month 

Fascism 

The Church and the Nation 
By VISCOUNT SANDON, M.P. 


Cataclysmic History 
By SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P. 
The Old Halls 


By EDGAR SYERS 
A Seal Hunt By MISS FRANCES PITT 


“The Gate of Heaven” 
By COLONEL A. H. TUBBY, C.B., C.M.G. 


Some Australian Complications 
By J. EDMOND (late Editor of the Sydney Bulletin) 


Injustice in High Places 
Ticonderoga 


By J. S. BARNES 


By F. O’HANLON 
By A. G. BRADLEY 
Tennis By E. B. NOEL 
More African Days By FRANCES INGRAM 
A Plea for Liberty By VISCOUNT KNEBWORTH 


Roman Catholic Emancipation 
By J. W. POYNTER 


A Boy's Letters from Kenya By CUTHBERT 
Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


February, 1929. 


Correspondence— King Constantine and the Allies 
Current Comments 

Notes from Paris _ GEORGE ADAM 
The New Constitutional Struggle 


. H. S. FIFOOT 


The Fascist State 
Lord SYDENHAM of COOMBE, F.R.S., G.C.S.I. 


The Soviets and China MENCLUS JUNIOR 
Warsaw To-day F. St. JOHN MORROW 


The Chaco Dispute and the Problems of 
Latin America Sit CHARLES PETRIE, Bt. 


The Bible and German Criticism 
BISHOP WELLDON 


A Bishop and Disestablishment 
MARSHALL FREEMAN 


Walter Scott’s Heroic Struggle 

AMES MILLIGAN 

Ghosts on Trial ANTIQUARIAN 

“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 

a Angles D. M. THORNTON 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


14/- free to all of the world. 
keview (1911), LTR, 6 Bean's Yard, 
Westminster, 3.W.1 
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The Saturday Review 


Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 2ls. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 38 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

er Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 

10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £65 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Who’s Who. 1928. 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. 
have a Library for Sale. 


Send a Postcard if you 
Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurateh 
2nd speedily typed by experienced operator: 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Templ« 
Bar, W.C.2. 


February 1929 


Shipping 


PR & O. & BRIT 
MAIL AND _TASSENGER SH INDIA DIA 
(Under Contr HM. 


juent Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete MEDITERRANEAN, 
so 
AUSTRA NEW Z ZEALAND. ete., 
& O. Tickets 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand 


AFRICA, 
aleo Tickets 

Shipping Compania 


Address for all Passe: Business, P. & O. H » 14 Cockepur 
S\W.1 lor Freight or General P.& 0 
and Offices, Leadenhall Street London, E.C.3. 
B.l. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 188 Leadenhall Street, B.C3 


Appeal 
T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


or “rummage of any kind to 


the Mission § 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. ister, 


Personal 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “ The 
Royal Religion ”’ for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and 
spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secre 

Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W. 11. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped, 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 600, 1,000 post_free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 

J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY. Wl. 


Scholarships 


CHOLARSHIP.—CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA- 
TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 
scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929. Last day of entry 
a March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 
istress. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
IVE Entrance Scholarships will be open for Competition 
for September 1929: value £90 to £50. Latest date 
‘or returning Entry Forms March 15. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


Theatres 


(Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING 


** BIRD-IN-HAND ” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 32.30 


QUEEN’S (Gerr. 9437) Evgs. 8.30. ERNEST MILTON in 
THE MOCK EMPEROR 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 


ROYALTY at 8.30 


Dorothy Dix. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Oranges (about 106) and Grape Fruit (about 45) for 30/-; shop 


{RED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care. 
fully blended. A smooth, sweet emoke. 7s. Od. per 100, 
postage 8d. extra; 88s. Od. for 600, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per 
free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


.. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST - WIMBLEDON. 

, Decorations, Alteranons and all Repairs. Phone 253 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘ODO’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


RUITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES! Direct from the 
Importer, saving you 4/- to 7/- in the £. 
SPECIAL OFFERS: Extra quality, Mixed case, best Denia 


value, 38/-. Case of 42 lbs. Oregon Newtown Apples, extra 
special, 20/-. Half-case of best Florida Grape Fruit (45), 18/- 
All carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refu 
Send order with remittance to MILBURN’S, Dept. 7, 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C.3. Illustrated Booklet free on request. 
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